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A SELF-SACRIFICING RESOLUTION. 





HOUGH our Dead be in their new-made graves, and our Lost 
unfound, the wheel of life goes on with us. We sleep (some- 
times), and forget our woes ; we eat, and are strengthened to bear 
them. Breakfast and dinner and tea were served as usual in the little 
household in Cavendish Grove, and partaken of, though sparingly. 
Uncle Stephen ate and drank his ordinary share, for the appetite 
of the aged is little affected by mental care; and Amy took what 
she could, in readiness for whatever demand might be made upon 
her energies; she had sent word to her pupils to explain her 
absence from them, which, for Sabey’s sake, she was resolved should 
last till this state of suspense should be terminated. Otherwise 
she would have hailed her ordinary occupation as an escape from 
thought. 

Her sister forced herself to sit at table, but every morsel she 
strove to swallow seemed to choke her; directly after meals she 
went back, like some mechanical figure whose spring is set free, 
to her seat by the parlour window. 

It was twelve hours now since Matthew ought to have arrived 
at home, and no tidings had come of him, nor any word from Mr. 
Signet. The snow had ceased, but the mantle of night had fallen, 
and the wind still wailed and shrieked. Did he hear it, she 
wondered, and feel the bitter cold, or was he in Heaven? In the 
latter case, he could not be watching her (as she would have other- 
wise fondly pictured), for her misery would have made him 
wretched. 

Now and then, she would go upstairs and see for the fortieth 
time that everything was arranged for her husband’s reception in 
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case he should be brought home ill. There was a fire in his room, 
the flame of which, as it fell upon anything of his, and showed it to 
her yearning eyes, seemed to scorch her very soul. Mothers who 
had lost their only children, and looked upon their toys, were said 
to suffer the like; but surely it could scarcely be so. At her own 
earnest request, she was mostly left alone; but Amy was on the 
watch for her, with the child. 

At four o’clock Mr. Barlow came home from the city, to which 
he had gone as usual, and was let in by Amy herself. 

‘ Have you any news ?’ was his eager inquiry. 

‘No: have not you, Frank ?’ 

He shook hishead. ‘ Well, not exactly news, and certainly not 
good news, but ° 

She laid her finger on her lip; but Sabey, who had run down- 
stairs on hearing the front door open, was already beside them. 

. What is it, Frank?’ she said. ‘I can bear anything but this 
suspense.’ 

‘It must soon be over, dear Mrs. Helston. What I was going 
to say was, that the Press had got hold of the affair; so that the 
mystery, at least, about poor Matthew cannot long remain un- 
explained.’ 

‘Then, why did you say it was “ certainly not good news ”?’ she 
inquired with simplicity. 

‘ Well, only that it is not pleasant to find one’s private affairs 
in the newspapers; I had hoped that we should have come to the 
end of our trouble without publicity.’ 

‘ What does it matter, if Matthew is only found?’ 

‘That is true: I am glad, my dear Mrs. Helston, that you take 
so sensible a view of the matter; I was only afraid it might have 
been an additional source of distress to you.’ 

As he said this he glanced significantly at Amy: she under- 
stood at once that he was deceiving her sister; and no doubt it 
was for her good: perhaps something had come to his knowledge 
which it was essential to keep from Sabey: yet it seemed so cruel 
to play her false. Her suspicions were so easily lulled, and she 
had such complete trust in every one about her. It seemed like 
abusing the confidence of a child. 

‘Of course I could not do much good at the office,’ said Mr. 
Barlow. 

‘It was I who sent you there,’ put in Amy: she had indeed 
insisted on his going, since his presence could have been of no 
avail at home, and she knew how irksome it would have been to 
him, for he was a man devoted to his calling; but she wished 
Sabey to understand how this had been, 
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‘Of course I should have remained here,’ said Mr. Barlow, ‘ could 
I have been of any service.’ 

‘Iam sure you would, said Sabey gratefully; her ears were 
open to his words, but her eyes were once more peering through 
the pane into the darkness without. 

‘I could do no work, however,’ continued Mr. Barlow, ‘ for my 
thoughts were with you both. My partner is a shrewd fellow, but 
I did not like to speak with him about our trouble without con- 
sulting you, Mrs. Helston. I clung to the hope that when I came 
back all might be well, and that there might be no need for 
taking all the world—or any of it—into our confidence. I think, 
however, if nothing occurs in the mean time, that I will consult 
with Mr. Bates to-morrow.’ 

Sabey answered not a word: when an acknowledgment of 
kindness seemed to have been necessary, she had made it; but no- 
thing short of such an appeal could now arouse herattention. What 
was Mr. Bates to her, or Mr. Anybody-else ? 

Amy turned a mournful look upon her lover, and lifted her 
hands in pity. ‘She does not hear you, Frank,’ she whispered. 
‘ What is it you were going to say to me when you came in ?’ 

He pulled a newspaper half-way out of his pocket, and motioned 
her towards the door. They rose softly and went out; as they did 
so: the dining-room door opened, and Uncle Stephen beckoned 
them in. It was pitiful to see what pains the old gentleman took 
to be very quiet in his own house, as though Death—and not the 
fear of Death—were already in it. 

‘I knew you had come, Barlow,’ he said, ‘ but thought it better 
to keep away. The presence of other people seems to add to poor 
Sabey’s burden. What have you heard ?’ 

‘Nothing. The thing is not talked about as yet, but I have 
seen something. Here is the evening paper with a paragrapb 
about it.’ He pulled it from his pocket and read aloud: ‘“ Mys- 
TERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF A JEWELLER’S AssisTaNT.—IJt is ru- 
moured that the assistant of a well-known jeweller, not a 
hundred miles from Paulet Street, is non inventus.” ’ 

‘What English and what Latin!’ ejaculated Uncle Stephen, 
screwing up his face as though he had heard a sharpening of saws : 
‘pray finish with it.’ 

‘ “By a coincidence, which is, to say the least, unfortunate, a 
large. amount of valuable diamonds are found to be missing 
from the same establishment. The Police have been communi- 
cated with, however, and we understand that they have a clue.” 
The meaning of that paragraph is plain enough, I think.’ 

‘You are paying it the only compliment that is possible,’ said 
co? 
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Uncle Stephen. ‘It is curious how villanous a style of writing 
may be acquired by long practice.’ 

‘It is the suggestio falsi with a vengeance,’ observed Mr, 
Barlow. 

(«I wonder they didn’t put that in,’ soliloquised Uncle Stephen ; 
‘likewise propria que maribus and as in presenti.’) 

‘If Sabey read it, it would break her heart,’ said Amy, with a 
shudder. 

‘I hope not,’ said Uncle Stephen contemptuously. 

‘ But surely what the man implies is that Matthew is a thief, 
urged Amy. 

‘Very likely, my dear; but what is the opinion of such a 
personage—with his non inventus and his “not a hundred miles 
from Paulet Street ’—worth ?’ 

‘He is a common person, no doubt,’ observed Mr. Barlow, ‘ but 
that is, in one view, so much the worse for us. His opinion will be 
the common opinion. We must make up our minds for that. 
This is but the first spatter of the mud-shower.’ 

‘Do you really think so, Frank ?’ 

‘I am sure of it, Amy.’ 

* Alas, my poor dear Sabey! as though she had not enough to 
bear already !’ 

‘That is true,’ said Uncle Stephen; ‘ but I am much mistaken 
if any vile innuendo against her husband will not act as a counter- 
irritant. It will be harder to bear, perhaps, but in another sort 
of way. It is her love that makes her loss so terrible: these 
calumnies will be armour to herself as much as a weapon to his 
enemies, for she has plenty of spirit.’ 

‘But how frightful to be thus forced to take up arms !’ sighed 
Amy. 

‘No doubt,’ said Mr. Barlow: ‘yet I believe Mr. Durham is 
right. That the necessity will arise is certain: we shall all have 
to take up arms. I have given the case my best attention the 
whole day, and I am convinced that, if poor Matthew does not turn 
up within a few hours, all the world, with a few exceptions, will be 
of this penny-a-liner’s opinion. We shall be in a minority of four.’ 

‘ That is about the proportion of sensible folks to the mass of 
the population,’ observed Uncle Stephen, with a philosophic air. 
‘Upon my life—with the exception of the present company, of 
course—I don’t know four people capable of appreciating a 
contingent truth.’ 

‘Nothing, at all events, can make our minority less small,’ 
observed Amy. ‘ Whatever others may think, we shall know that 
Matthew Helston can never be associated with crime or shame.’ 
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‘That is well said,’ cried Uncle Stephen admiringly. ‘ IfI did 
not know it before, I should be convinced of it from such loyal 
lips. None but a true man could have won for himself such a 
defender.—What is your opinion, Mr. Barlow?’ 

‘I think you need scarcely ask it, Mr. Durham,’ said the 
lawyer. ‘If I am less demonstrative than some folks in this-good 
cause,’ and he laid his hand lovingly on Amy’s shoulder, ‘ you will 
find me equally devoted to it.’ 

‘Ay; to parody a famous saying,’ said Uncle Stephen, with a 
pucker about his mouth which under other circumstances would 
have developed into a smile, ‘ he will go as far in a skin of parch- 
ment as any one in the glittering mail of chivalry.’ 

‘I hope so,’ answered the lawyer prudently, not from any dis- 
trust of himself, but because he entertained some doubt of the 
other’s meaning. ‘Each must work by his own lights and in his 
own way.’ 

‘Only let us work together,’ said Uncle Stephen drily; ‘then 
we shall stand four-square to every wind that blows.’ 

Amy looked from one to the other very gravely: it was well, 
of course, to be assured (though she had never doubted it) that 
these stout friends were with her and hers; but what she noted 
with alarm was that they spoke only of defending Matthew’s me- 
mory, as though they already despaired of seeing him in the flesh. 

They had no common meal that evening, for Uncle Stephen’s 
bronchitis was severe, and the two women were glad enough to 
escape from what was to them but an empty ceremony. Sabey 
retired early: she had declined, with a grateful caress, her sister’s 
offer to share her bed, but had promised to endeavour to get some 
sleep. Amy herself was unable to do so, and after a few hours 
rose and went on tiptoe to Sabey’s room. The door was open, the 
fire burning brightly, and the babe asleep in its cot, but there was 
no Sabey, nor any sign of her having laid. her head on the pillow. 
What on earth could have become of her? Was it possible that, 
with a brain half-turned by weariness aud anxiety, she had gone 
forth in the night to seek her Lost One? Half paralysed with 
terror, Amy ran downstairs, and to her joy found the front door 
locked as usual: a feeble light shone from the smoking-room 
below, and with a beating heart, but swift and noiseless step, she 
descended and pushed open the half-closed door. In the far 
corner of the room, close to the machine her husband had in- 
vented, and leaning over it, was Sabey. She had taken the cover 
off, and was anointing the little wheels with oil, and rubbing them 
with a piece of flannel, just as she had seen Matthew do. 

She did not hear her sister’s step, but worked on with great 
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intentness. At first Amy feared her reason had given way, but 
presently perceived that the expression of her eyes was only that 
of tender solicitude. Did she think that she would have her 
husband back again, and was thus preparing all things as he 
would have them for his return? or was it a pious duty paid to 
the memory of the dead? In either case, it was a pitiful sight. 

With a gentle sigh, but without disturbing her in her occupa- 
tion, Amy withdrew as softly as she had come. Her heart-strings 
were wrung with pity. What a desolate future was, in all human 
probability, in store for yonder gentle creature! What unimagin- 
able anxiety and woe must needs be consuming her, which could 
find relief in such a task as this! She was almost angry with her- 
self for having felt such strength and comfort a while ago from 
her lover’s presence, when for Sabey there was no protector and no 
solace left. Upon her knees that night she took Heaven to 
witness that she would never desert her unhappy sister; never 
permit the gratification of her own happiness to interfere with any 
mitigation of the other’s trouble that it might be in her power to 
give. If it should be Sabey’s fate to suffer, and so undeservedly, 
then it should be hers to do what she could to break the bitter 
stroke of calamity, no matter at what self-sacrifice. With her soft 
eyes turned towards the Heaven she was importuning for another’s 
sake, her beauty had a certain ethereal cast which at other times 
was not observable ; yet it is doubtful whether, if Mr. Frank Barlow 
had just then got at ‘the back of her mind, as he called it, he 
would have admired her in this mood so much as in ordinary ones. 
There are circumstances under which one prefers a woman to an 
angel; especially if her angelic attributes tend to place one in the 
' position of second fiddle. In this instance, perhaps, that would be 
to overstate the case: her Frank was first in Amy’s eyes, but he 
was not all in all: and for the time Matthew and Matthew's wife 
seemed to have greater—or, at all events, more immediate—claims 
upon her. ’ 


CuaPTeR XXIV. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


On the morning upon which Matthew Helston disappeared 
from the world of living men, leaving so small a gap—yet one 
which, for two fond hearts at least, was not to be filled up— Lady 
Pargiter rose earlier than was her wont after a ball night. Her 
face, never at its best in the morning hours, wore a look of care, 
and she had slept ill. To a close observer—and there was one in 
the person of her waiting-maid Patty Selwood—she had an anxious 
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air, as though, like poor Sabey, she too watched and waited in expect- 
ation of some tidings, not of a pleasant sort. Her tongue’was silent, 
but ever and anon she seemed on the point of speech, while more 
than once, with an impatient movement of the head, she would look 
sharply up at Patty, when that damsel’s attention was otherwise 
engaged, with a glance half of distrust, half of inquiry. Once 
Patty caught her at it in the wardrobe glass, and noticed that her 
ladyship turned scarlet and bit her lip, with an expression that 
showed she was, in imagination, biting Patty. 

How strange it is that, though civilisation progresses with such 
giant strides, Human Nature remains much where it was a thou- 
sand years ago, or perhaps amillion! If servants had been serfs or 
vassals, as in the good old times, it is probable that Patty Selwood 
would have had as hard a time of it with her ladyship as ever had 
female slave with Roman mistress. It is my belief that she would 
have put her in the pond that morning to catch lampreys without 
a twinge of pity. Not, as in the historical case, because she had 
broken a vase, nor from simple cruelty; but because, for one 
thing, the girl possessed a secret of hers of the last importance, 
and for the other, that she kept an obstinate silence upon it to the 
only person to whom it was safe to speak of it, namely, herself. 
And she did so long to know if anything had occurred in connection 
with it. 

Under such circumstances it was a treat to watch Miss 
Selwood’s face, who, perfectly conscious of what was expected of her, 
and resolute not to be the first to speak, exhibited not only the 
mest complete sangfroid, but a certain innocent gaiety in the per- 
formance of her duties, which almost drove the other distracted. 
She would smooth and smooth anew with the ivory brush the scanty 
locks of her mistress, as if in ecstasy at their silken softness; and 
she would set to work again and again upon the slantwise parting 
(for it was one of the troubles of her ladyship that nature had given 
her a tuft on the forehead which necessitated a détour), as though 
it were the one pleasure of her life to guide the plough of tortoise- 
shell upon that miniature mountain side. At last, as though 
endurance was no longer possible, ‘ How stupid you are, Selwood !’ 
Lady Pargiter snapped out; ‘you have been more than half an 
hour doing my hair!’ 

‘Indeed, my lady, I’m very sorry. I suppose it’s the damp; 
what a day it is !—the streets are one mash of snow!—And what a 
night itwas! I don’t think I ever heard the wind blow so as when 
you sent after that poor Mr. Helston.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you fool!’ said Lady Pargiter vehemently. 
‘Did I not tell you never to allude to that matter?’ 
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‘ Yes, my lady; I ask your pardon for mentioning it again even 
between ourselves. For my part, I’m the last oneto blab, especially 
when so much—will you wear your steel or your silver chatelaine, 
my lady?—when so very much, as you said last night, might 
depend upou it.’ 

Again those prominent upper teeth of Lady Pargiter came 
out above her under lip, and tore at them with impotent fury ; she 
looked more like a horse than ever, and one that had taken to crib- 
biting. As she did not speak, however, Miss Selwood continued 
in her smoothest tone: ‘ As far as I am concerned, my lady, you 
may depend on it no word shall pass my lips. But as to sending 
after the person in question, Harvey went hisself, and must there- 
fore know it happened—so far.’ 

‘Is it Harvey’s turn in the hall this morning? ’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Not that it matters, of course ; nothing is less likely than that 
any question should be asked of him. But—what time is it?’ 

‘ Half-past ten, my lady.’ 

‘So late!’ Lady Pargiter drew a deep breath of relief. ‘IIL 
news flies apace, so it is clear that nothing is known of anything 
wrong in Paulet Street. We should have heard of it soon enough 
had it been otherwise.’ 

‘Oh, but we have heard, my lady !’ 

‘What?’ Lady Pargiter rose from her chair and turned upon 
her waiting-maid like a tigress; so fiercely flashed her eyes that 
Patty, with great promptness, shifted the chair on which the other 
had been sitting, so as still to keep it between them. ‘Something 
has happened, then, and you have dared to keep it from me ?’ 

‘Nay, I dared not tell it to you, my lady,’ pleaded Patty with 
a show of terror that was not wholly genuine. She had had many 
a sharp, insulting word from her mistress, but she was by no means 
afraid of her. As love in its completeness is incompatible with 
fear, so is extreme hate, and Patty hated Lady Pargiter very 
cordially. It was her véle, however, on this occasion to simulate 
alarm and submission. ‘Did not your ladyship lay express com- 
mands on me not to mention the subject, and repeat them to me 
this very morning?’ But even while she said the words, she 
could not restrain ‘the laughing devil in her eye ’—the imp of 
delight that rejoices in another’s pain, while it affects to sympa- 
thise with it. 

‘You lie!’ cried Lady Pargiter sternly, ‘and you know that I 
know it. You take pleasure in the anxiety which I suffer.’ She 
paused a little, and then went on in low but distinct tones. ‘ You 
think you have an easy place here, no doubt, with opportunities for 
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thieving ; and you have taken advantage of them. It is con- 
venient, too, to be under the same roof with Harvey—ah, you’— 
here the torrent of her wrath was for an instant delayed for an 
epithet ; at last she found one—‘ you swine! You thought, because 
I chose to shut my eyes, that I was blind. I could turn you out 
to-day without a character, or one that would be worse than none, 
and into the street—do you understand ?’ 

‘Oh, I understand, my lady.’ 

There was something in the girl’s voice+-a concentration of 
such exceeding bitterness and malignity—that it arrested Lady 
Pargiter’s fury in mid volley. ‘ How can you be so foolish, then,’ 
she continued in milder tones, ‘ to tempt me to such extremities ? 
I have had an almost sleepless night with thinking of that 
Helston—* poor Mr. Helston,” as you just now called him to annoy 
me—as you might have guessed by my very looks. You must 
have known, too, my anxiety to learn what has happened, Selwood, 
and yet you would not open your mouth. Had I not reason to be 
angry, then, and to say things which, in cold blood, I should not 
have said ?—The black silk dress of which you spoke to me yesterday 
need not go to the milliner’s; you may have it for yourself.’ 

‘Thank you, my lady.’ 

Lady Pargiter was once more seated before the dressing-table, 
but Patty was busying herself at the chest of drawers; she could 
not trust her face to be read in the mirror for a moment or two ; 
and it had been no easy task to reply to her ladyship’s generous 
offer in quiet, though it must be confessed far from gratefu. 
tones. 
‘I hate quarrelling with an old servant,’ continued Lady 
Pargiter ; ‘and am always sorry when I have said anything harsh 
to her.’ 

‘I am sure you are sorry, my lady,’ answered Patty, in a voice 
that she did her best not to render significant. ‘I think you said 
you would wear your steel chatelaine this morning ?’ 

To this, though manifestly intended for her aggravation, as 
procrastinating the important subject in hand, Lady Pargiter made 
no reply; she was content to consider it as her waiting-maid's 
parting shot, after which there was to be peace between them. 

‘Well, Patty, and what has happened in Paulet Street ?’ 

‘I don’t know as to that, my lady; but there have been two 
messengers here this morning—one from Mr. Signet’s place, and 
one (as I understand) from Mr. Helston’s house—to ask what has 
become of him.’ 

‘What has become of him ?’ gasped Lady Pargiter like a fifth- 
rate, or exhausted, echo. 
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‘Yes, my lady; he has disappeared—that’s what they say— 
with your ladyship’s jewels; and they came here understanding 
that Sir Charles had given him shelter for the night.—Take a good 
draught of the sal volatile, ma’am: a good sniff of the salts. Now 
you find yourself better, don’t you?’ 

It was not often that Lady Pargiter ‘gave way’ except to fits 
of passion, but for the moment she had been on the verge of a 
fainting fit. Her face was quite white, save for the tip of her nose, 
which retained its intandescence. ‘I hear from Blake, ma’am, as 
saw the lady , 

‘What lady ?’ 

‘ Well, I suppose Mr. Helston’s wife ; she came in a cab after 
the other one, and in a most dreadful twitter. She had a baby, it 
seems, quite recent P 

‘ Rubbish!’ exclaimed Lady Pargiter ; ‘who cares about the 
woman or her baby either? All this is only what was to be ex- 
pected; I felt it would come, last night. There is a regular plot 
on foot against me.’ 

‘A plot, my lady?’ 

‘ Of course there is ; they will try to make out that I have got 
the diamonds—that the man left them with me—don’t you under- 
stand ?’ 

‘I think Ido,my lady. And what your ladyship wants,’ she 
added with simplicity—‘ supposing the diamonds are not found— 
is to make Mr. Signet pay you 25,000/. in place of them ?’ 

‘ Of course I shall make him pay it.’ 

‘ Only, if he knew what we know,’ observed Miss Selwood, with 
an air of careless inquiry, ‘there would be some difficulty about 
that ?’ 

‘It would cause delay, no doubt,’ returned Lady Pargiter, speak- 
ing very quietly, but between her closed teeth, and tapping the 
floor with her foot; ‘that is why I enjoin silence upon you— 
the most absolute silence—and also on Harvey. See to that at 
once.” 

‘But supposing I was asked whether pr 

‘Hush—be silent; you will not be asked. They will not 
dare to ask me, even. But if they did, I should deny it. 
It is necessary to lie when one has to deal with liars.’ 

Here there was a knock at the door, which Patty opened a 
little way. 

‘There is a man below stairs, my lady, who wishes to speak to 
you.’ 

‘A man? What man? Not Mr. Signet?’ she added in a 
fierce whisper. 
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‘No, my lady; a stranger. He says if it is not convenient he 
will call again, but that his business is pressing.’ 

‘Let him wait: I will see him > Then, in impatient refer- 
ence to certain finishing touches which Patty was giving to her 
costume, ‘ There, that will do: do I look pale or flurried?’ 

‘You look quite yourself, my lady,’ answered Patty, in a tone 
that seemed to imply that was the perfection of feminine appearance. 

‘You're a good girl, Patty. I was thinking of giving you a 
little present at Christmas, but you may as well have it to-day. 
Here is a five-pound note.’ 

‘ Thank you, my lady.’ 

‘You understand that not a word is to pass your lips of what 
took place last night ?’ 

*I quite understand, my lady.’ 

Lady Pargiter swept out of the room in her grandest style ; 
a third-rate sort of haughtiness which reminded one of the minuet 
just as a barrel-organ might be suggestive of an oratorio. 

Miss Selwood looked on admiringly till the last skirt of her 
mistress’s train had cleared the doorway; then a frown came over 
her pretty face, and she clenched her little fist. ‘You swine,” 
you called me, did you! And a swine is a pig, I believe. Very 
well, my lady.’ 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


AN ADMISSION. 


Lavy ParGirer was not a dull woman: she had a great deal of 
that sort of knowingness which among men is called cunning, and 
a piercing eye for the main chance; but she was ignorant in quite 
an extraordinary degree. Her father, the money-lender, had -not 
given her even the education that women of her class are usually 
possessed of; perhaps he felt that she would have money enough 
to atone for all deficiencies, or, having done without education of 
any kind himself—and so very well, as he judged—he attached no 
importance to it. She wrote a good hand—‘ quite a business 
hand,’ he used proudly to say—and it certainly was not a lady’s 
hand ; but her spelling was infamous. In that branch of polite 
learning, however, many a public-school boy is deficient: English 
literature and modern history and geography are ignored in those 
seminaries ; I met a boy the other day, who was considered a clas- 
sical prodigy and had taken a ‘ double remove,’ who had never heard 
of Cherbourg. But then he had the ancient towns of the Pelopon- 
nesus at his fingers’ ends. Now, Lady Pargiter knew no more of 
the Peloponnesus than she did of Cherbourg. When the public- 
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school boy grows up, he cannot help, any more than other men, 
acquiring a certain amount of general information from newspapers 
or conversation: while her ladyship had acquired nothing. She 
never read anything in the newspapers except the ‘ Fashionable 
Intelligence,’ and her talk was on the same topic. The philosopher 
who observed that everybody could acquire information who was 
fool enough to waste his time in so doing, though it was ten to 
one that he would afterwards turn out a bore, has my warmest 
admiration. When you once take to improving your mind, there is 
no knowing where to stop; you go through so much to attain so 
little, that the temptation is enormous to make other people aware 
of your labours ; but to be absolutely ignorant of affairs that are 
going on about you is to become a nuisance in another way. You 
are like a person who has a sense deficient, and are a drag upon the 
social wheel. Before persons of intelligence, who had the honour 
of Lady Pargiter’s acquaintance, addressed her, they had to take 
precautions to be understood ; it was almost as bad as practising the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet. The wife of a country squire, whom he 
had cruelly snatched from a very agreeable metropolitan circle, once 
informed me that, after many years’ experience of Arcadia, she had 
arrived at the conclusion that not only did her neighbours discuss 
the same topics, but that they actually said the same things, accord- 
ing to the season of the year; that their remarks recurred as it 
were in cycles. Being so far apart, and also being destitute of 
any particular significance, the fact escapes the recognition of the 
ordinary observer, but that it may be the case is certain from 
what has been done at whist. In order to fairly try the skill of 
one pair of partners against another, it has been found necessary 
to note the hands that are dealt to each, and to give them the 

- same hands—but vice vers&i—six months afterwards: all recol- 
lection of them has by that time been effaced, and they have 
become practically new. 

But Lady Pargiter did not vary her conversation with the 
seasons, for she knew only one—namely, the London season. The 
last ball, and the next one, were her only topics. To listen to any 
other was a strain upon her attention, and the attention of a 
lady with 30,000/.a year and diamonds worth a year’s income 
should not be strained. On any occasion, however, on which the 
commonest knowledge was of real importance, Lady Pargiter was 
at a great disadvantage; and such an occasion had now arisen. 

When the card of Mr. Brail, Detective Department, Scotland 
Yard, was handed to her by that gentleman in person (for he it 
was who had called on her that morning so long before visiting 
hours), she at once jumped to the conclusion that he had been sent 
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to her by the police. She had heard of Scotland Yard, and she 
had heard of detectives, and she at once combined her information ; 
if she had known only a little more, if she had even read some of 
those excellent works of fiction in which the duties of detectives are 
portrayed, she would have been aware that they are often employed 
by private individuals. As it was, instead of beholding in the man 
a possible emissary of Mr. Signet’s, she only saw a member of the 
force which is supported by the ratepayers, and who should 
naturally be well disposed towards whoever paid the most rates. 

‘I have called in accordance with instructions,’ said Mr. Brail, 
after a respectful salutation, ‘ concerning your ladyship’s diamonds, 
which it seems are gone a-missing.’ 

‘My diamonds! and missing! This is the first I have heard 
of it.’ She spoke with great coolness, and apparent deliberation ; 
but the fact was, that she had answered on the impulse of the 
moment. It was her rule of life (as having an aristocratic and in- 
different air) not to appear moved by any event, so far as outsiders 
were concerned, and also she thought it good policy to let the 
policeman tell his own story. It would not only have disgusted 
but very seriously alarmed her (for she had good cause for alarm) 
if she had known that what the policeman was saying to himself 
was, ‘ That’s one lie, my lady, to begin with.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, the fact is, Mr. Helston—he as is Mr. Signet’s 
assistant—is missing, and the jewels of course were in his charge.’ 

‘ Of course they were,’ assented Lady Pargiter with emphasis. 

‘ Well, ma’am, you see I’m getting up the case, which is a very 
important one, and I am naturally desirous of obtaining every 
information.’ 

‘The interests of justice demand it,’ said Lady Pargiter 
approvingly. 

‘Just so; it is better for everybody’s sake—except those as 
have not acted on the square—that I should be supplied with in- 
formation.’ 

‘There can’t be a doubt of it,’ said Lady Pargiter; ‘nor can 
there be a doubt,’ she added with severity, ‘that some person or 
persons’ (this she thought quite a legal touch) ‘are not acting, as 
you call it, on the square.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, yes; there must have been robbery at least.’ 

‘ As you say, at least, Mr. Brail—and perhaps something else.’ 

‘I am afraid so, ma’am, indeed. It’s even betting as it’s 
murder.’ 

‘I am not of your opinion, Mr. Brail.’ 

The detective raised his eyes to her rather quicker than was 
his wont, for all his movements were quiet and methodical. 
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‘ It’s only my idea,’ continued she, with a sense of having said 
too much. ‘Let us hear your story first.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, I’ve got no story; it isn’t my business to have 
one in these cases, but only to listen to other people’s. I’ve been 
to Mr. Signet’s, of course.’ 

‘Well!’ said she impatiently; for he spoke so slowly as almost 
to appear to have an impediment in his speech. 

‘He has nothing to say except that Mr. Helston didn’t come 
to his establishment this morning, and consequently did not bring 
back the jewels. Then, Lady Pargiter, I went to the cabman’s ; 
he as brought Mr. Helston to your house. I am bound to say he 
seems an honest man enough, and to tell a plain tale—though it’s 
a strange one—in a plain way.’ 

‘Very likely: why should he not? Well, what does he 
say?’ 

‘ Why, he says—and sticks to it—that he brought Mr. Helston 
to your house as usual, but never took him away again: that he left 
him here.’ 

¢ Left Mr. Helston in Moor Street? in my house ?’ 

(‘If she’s acting,’ thought Mr. Brail to himself, ‘ she’s a keen 
one.’) No expression of face or voice could be more instinct with 
astonishment and even indignation. ‘ That’s what he says, my 
lady : that Mr. Helston was asked to stop here.’ 

‘Then the man must be mad or drunk. How could such a 
thing be possible? Do you suppose that my husband—Sir Charles 
Pargiter—is on visiting terms with a person like this Helston, that 
he should invite him to remain here?’ The scorn in her voice was 
scathing, but it did not scathe Mr. Brail. 

‘I suppose nothing, my lady,’ he answered respectfully ; ‘ my 
business is only to hear other people’s suppositions. Ruther- 
ford’s—that’s the cabman’s—supposition is that Mr. Helston was 
ill with a cold or summut, that the night was a very inclement 
one, and that therefore he was asked by your ladyship——’ 

‘By me?’ ejaculated Lady Pargiter. ‘ This is too audacious !’ 

‘Was asked by you—through your footman—to remain for a 
few hours. Here are my notes: yes, “at quarter past three,” 
said he, “ it being very snowy and blusterous, I had just. driven off 
from the door with my fare ” (that was Mr. Helston, of course), 
«when one of the six-footers ”—I beg your pardon, my lady, he means 
footman—* runs after the cab and callsme. I stops and he speaks 

to Mr. Helston. Mr. Helston tells me to drive back again to the 
house, and then he goes indoors. In a minute or two the footman 
comes out again and says that his missus has offered Mr. Helston 
shelter for the night, and that, being so stormy, he has accepted it. 
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And then I drives away, glad enough to go straight home ”—which 
it seems he did,’ concluded Mr. Brail, shutting up his memorandum 
book. 

‘It is a falsehood from beginning to end!’ exclaimed Lady 
Pargiter, pale with passion. ‘I should as soon have thought of 
offering such hospitality to the cabman himself.’ 

‘I am to understand from you, then, my lady, that the whole 
story is a fabrication, am I?’ observed Mr. Brail with a sort of 
gentle importunity. ‘ For instance, that you never sent your foot- 
man after Mr. Helston at all ?’ 

For a moment she hesitated. Then she answered plump 
enough, ‘ No, I never did.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am.—Then I have no further observation to 
offer at present.’ 

He was about to take up his hat in departure when she stopped 
him with a movement of her hand, and a curt ‘ But J have, Mr. 
Brail.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am ; my time is yours ;’ and he sat down again. 

‘Since you are here in the interests of justice,’ she continued, 
speaking in a hard, slow tone, ‘it is only right you should know 
the truth—or what I believe to be the truth, Mr. Brail. You said 
you were desirous to hear the opinions of other people.’ 

‘Quite true, ma’am; any suggestion may be valuable, and 
especially coming from your ladyship.’ 

‘It is not a suggestion, but a conviction; a conviction forced 
upon me by the conduct of a certain person of whom this Helston 
is the mere creature. When I said there was something in this 
matter worse than robbery, I alluded to what I believe the law 
terms a conspiracy.’ 

The detective inclined his head. ‘There is such a thing, 
ma’am, in law, no doubt, and it is a very serious matter.’ 

‘It ought to be a hanging matter,’ observed Lady Pargiter 
with decision. ‘ Well, if you will take my advice, it is in that 
direction that you will turn your attention.’ 

‘You think this little affair was undertaken as it were by a 
company, ma’am ?’ 

‘Ido. The man Helston had not the wits for it himself; but 
a certain opportunity for fraud having presented itself to him, 
he informed his employer, and the two men concerted the 
robbery.’ 

‘And would you have any objection, ma’am, to state,’ said Mr. 
Brail, with that grave movement of his head which, without being 
precisely assent or approval, seemed nevertheless to invite confid- 
ence, ‘ what the opportunity was?’ 
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‘It is a matter that does not affect this inquiry, Mr. Brail ; 
but I have reason to believe there was such an opportunity, and 
that Mr. Signet took advantage of it.’ 

‘I should suggest there was no necessity for mentioning names, 
my lady—leastways, at this stage of the business.’ 

‘Very good: of course I speak to you in confidence.’ 

‘ Just so, my lady; and there being no witnesses but you and 
me, it would be difficult to prove a libel; your contention is, I 
reckon, that, the diamonds having been lost when not in your 
possession, Mr. Signet is answerable for them.’ 

‘Most certainly it is. Hence arises his miserable device of 
pretending that his assistant found shelter here last night. That 
he has suborned the cabman I have no sort of doubt.’ 

‘Then where is it—if I may make so bold—that in your lady- 
ship’s opinion Mr. Helston is?’ 

‘I believe he is in hiding somewhere, yet not so closely hid but 
that Mr. Signet can find him. A man like that can take my 
diamonds and set them afresh so that none of them can be recog- 
nised. It is a cheaper way even than giving me half their value 
for them, as he once had the hardihood to offer ;’ and Lady Pargiter’s 
face, which had been pale enough during some portions of the 
interview, flushed with the remembrance of that outrage. 

‘Well, my lady, I will take to heart what you say,’ said Mr. 
Brail, ‘ and by putting two and two together make no doubt that I 
shall come to the bottom of this matter. Good morning, and 
many thanks to your ladyship.’ 

The instant he had parted from her, Lady Pargiter rang for 
her maid. 

‘You did what I told you with respect to Harvey?’ said she 
quickly ; ‘I mean, as to telling him to hold his tongue ?’ 

‘ Certainly I did, my lady.’ 

‘ And you said it as from yourself, and not from me ?’ 

‘Well, of course, my lady,’ replied Patty, with a smile that 
seemed to say,‘AmI an idiot?’ ‘I laid every injunction upon 
Harvey directly I left your ladyship’s presence, and, to do him 
justice, he was willing enough to oblige me, only , 

‘Only what?’ inquired her mistress impatiently. 

‘Well, I am afraid it was a little late, my lady, for the first 
man as this Mr. Brail came across—indeed, he opened the door to 
him—was Harvey: and the first question he put to him was, “ Did 
your mistress happen to send you after Mr. Helston’s cab last 
night?” When, meaning no harm, he told the truth, and said, 
“Yes, she did.”’ 

Lady Pargiter made no reply ; only lisped out the word ‘ dolt,’ 
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and sank into achair; but if those who averred that her ladyship’s 
face was ‘incapable of expression’ could have seen it at that 
moment, they would have confessed their error. 


CuapteR XXVI. 


PUBLICITY. 


Ir was characteristic of the quiet little household in Cavendish 
Grove, that it took in no daily newspaper: Uncle Stephen was 
wont to aver that sooner or later he was sure to hear any news that 
was worth hearing, while all that was worthless died away and 
never reached him; while Matthew was too wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, and in the causes of Madge’s failure, to interest himself 
in the affairs of the day. But of late ‘the flying buttress,’ as Mr. 
Frank Barlow had been named by Sabey, because of his propin- 
quity, and also from his intimate relations with the family, kept 
the ladies at least aw courant with all that was going on. He 
was ‘ of the day, daily,’ as Uncle Stephen said, both by nature and 
calling, and the morning newspaper, and indeed the evening, 
was as the breath of life to him. On the morning after Matthew's 
disappearance, however, he found his favourite journal a little too 
interesting ; like a man who, though accustomed to quinine, takes 
six grains instead of two, and discovers that a tonic has its draw- 
backs. The shock, nevertheless, although severe, was far from 
unexpected ; he had been well aware that that little paragraph in 
the Night Cap would grow like a mushroom (or rather, like rankest 
toadstool) and be served in the morning, in its new shape, at 
every breakfast-table in the kingdom. The ‘ Mysterious disap- 
pearance of a jeweller’s assistant’ was now transformed into 
‘Great Jewel Robbery,’ and the circumstance of Matthew being 
missing was made subordinate to the loss of ‘those diamonds 
which on the person of their owner, Lady Pargiter, have been so 
long a familiar object with all frequenters of the haunts of 
Fashion.’ It was wonderful, considering the short time that had 
elapsed since the occurrence, how accurate, on the whole, were the 
details; but at the same time, as it seemed to Mr. Barlow, the 
paragraph had the appearance of being more or less ‘ inspired ;’ 
it took for granted that the loss of the jewels would fall upon 
‘the respectable and long-established firm of Star and Signet,’ 
whom it condoled with accordingly ; but it especially condoled 
with Lady Pargiter, whom ‘no mere suin of money could recom- 
pense for a parure which was practically priceless, as well as 
endeared to her by hereditary association.’ The sting of the nar- 
rative, however—which was a pretty long one-—lay in its tail: for 
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it concluded with these words, ‘We understand that the missing 
personage, Matthew Helston, had been entrusted with the custody 
of the jewels only on one or two previous occasions, and had been 
in the service of Messrs. Star and Signet but a few months.’ 

‘ These people are worth powder and shot, that’s some comfort,’ 
was Mr. Barlow’s first exclamation on reading this unpleasant 
remark ; ‘let them only speak out a trifle more plainly, and, by 
Jove, they shall pay for it. But, in the mean time, what a blow it 
will be for Amy and her sister! They’re sure to see it, however, or 
something worse ; and at all events some ‘damned good-natured 
friend’ is sooner or later certain to tell them all about it. I'd 
better take it in and get it over.’ 

Accordingly he took it in and showed it to Uncle Stephen and 
Amy; the former agreed with him that it was only what was to 
have been expected, but the latter was vehemently indignant. 
She only wished the man who wrote such words of Matthew could 
but have seen his wife, as she had seen her, sleepless, desolate, 
despairing. 

‘My dear Amy,’ said Uncle Stephen, ‘he would only have 
made another paragraph about herv—and cleared, perhaps, seven- 
and-sixpence by it. Do you really mean that Sabey has had no 
sleep ?’ 

‘I believe, none; I have stolen into her room at all hours, and 
found her watching ; sitting, lying, or standing, it is all the same 
with her; her eyes are never closed, and begin to have a haunted 
look in them which terrifies me. The very child at times seems 
frightened at her, and cries distressingly. Should she see this 
paper I should tremble for her reason.’ 

‘ Yet it had no ill effect on you, who are her other self,’ ob- 
served Uncle Stephen; ‘I noticed that, on the contrary, it made 
you pluck up spirit.’ 

‘To let her see it would be a dangerous experiment,’ re- 
marked Mr. Barlow, ‘in Mrs. Helston’s weak condition.’ 

‘ There is nothing so bad as suspense, in my opinion,’ argued 
the old man. ‘ Any change from that would be a change for the 
better. If you could persuade her that her husband’s honour is 
impugned, and needs defending, that would put heart into 
her.’ 

‘ She needs it,’ murmured Amy, with a deep sigh. 

At this moment there was a violent ring at the front door. 

‘Did I not hear a bell?’ said Uncle Stephen; as though a 
34-pounder had been fired at one’s ear, and one had asked, ‘ Did 
not something go off just now?’ 

Amy rushed into the hall, to find Mr. Signet stamping flakes 
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of snow there off his boots, which he had incurred in his passage 
from the cab, and inquiring of the servant for herself. 

‘My dear Miss Thurlow, you are the very person I came to 
see,’ said he effusively. 

‘Is there any news, Mr. Signet ?’ 

‘Well, scarcely news: but I promised to come, you know, if 
anything occurred.’ 

‘It is very kind of you, I’m sure. Oh, Mr. Signet, do you 
bring us hope ?’ 

‘ Well, at all events this will help us,’ he said, holding up the 
same newspaper which Mr. Barlow had just brought. ‘ Publicity is 
always useful in these cases ; but of all the disgraceful, abominable 
statements ; 

‘Is that you, Mr. Signet?’ exclaimed a broken voice at the 
top of the stair:. 

‘ Yes, ma’am, it’s me,’ returned the jeweller, not very graciously. 
‘I hope I find you as well as can be expected. I will come to you, 
if you wish it, in one minute, but I want to say two words in 
private to Miss Thurlow.’ 

‘Oh, Frank, here is Mr. Signet,’ said Amy, as Mr. Barlow made 
his appearance in the hall with a frown on his usually pleasant 
face. ‘He has something to say’ (here she dropped her voice) 
‘that he does not wish dear Sabey to hear.’ 

‘You will keep nothing from me, Amy,’ pleaded Sabey from 
the floor above, as though she had heard her words. ‘Oh, let me 
hear what Mr. Signet has to say.’ 

Her voice was so pitiful, mingled as it was with the querulous 
ery of the child, that it went to Amy’s heart. 

‘I must go to my sister,’ she said hurriedly ; ‘ pray Mr. Signet, 
say all you wish to Mr. Barlow, and to Uncle Stephen. They will 
know what it is best for her to hear.’ 

Since it seemed that all chance of a téte-d-téte was over for the 
present, the jeweller followed Mr. Barlow into the parlour. 

‘This is a sad business,’ said Mr. Durham, as he held out his 
hand to the visitor. 

‘Ah, you have seen the paper; sad is no word for it. It is dis- 
gusting that the press should lend itself to such manceuvres.’ 

‘Manceuvres !’ echoed Uncle Stephen. ‘It seems to me that 
is a mild term for the implication conveyed.’ 

‘You are right, Mr. Durham; it is an ex-parte statement of 
the vilest kind.’ 

‘ What does he mean by an ev-parte statement ?’ mused Uncle 
Stephen, looking at Mr. Signet with much curiosity ; ‘ why is it, I 
wonder, that all these good people use foreign tongues so much ? 
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They are like bad cooks, that serve up everything, even though 
it is very good of itself, with walnut ketchup.’ 

‘It is obvious to me,’ continued Mr. Signet, ‘that the man 
who wrote this notice has been got at by Lady Pargiter. It must 
have cost her ten pounds at least—and I hope twenty. The idea 
of “ no sum of money ” recompensing that woman for her diamonds, 
when to my knowledge she has done her best to get rid of them for 
the last three months! And then his alluding to my responsibility 
as being an acknowledged fact, when it is by no means certain that 
she has not got them all the time in Moor Street! I call it dis- 
gusting and disgraceful.’ 

‘TI had an idea that you might be alluding to the rather un- 
pleasant charge this paper makes by implication against my 
nephew,’ observed Mr. Durham drily. 

‘ Well, and that’s bad too, sir—very bad,’ admitted Mr. Signet. 

‘But still, the loss of one’s character is nothing as compared 
- with the loss of one’s money,’ added Uncle Stephen, with a philo- 
sophie air. 

‘ Well, it must be a deuced good character if it’s worth 25,0001.,’ 
rejoined Mr. Signet. ‘I don’t know one that would fetch that 
money myself.’ 

‘ Are we to understand that you have nothing further to com- 
municate to us,’ inquired Mr. Barlow stiffly, ‘ beyond what we had 
already learnt for ourselves from the newspaper ?’ 

‘I did not come to communicate even that to you, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Signet. ‘I have a request tomake to Miss Thurlow. She was 
under the expectation that when the time was ripe I should do so. 
Indeed, we made an arrangement together to that effect.’ 

‘You are perhaps unaware, Mr. Signet,’ returned Mr. Barlow, 
‘that it is not usual for gentlemen who are in no way connected 
with them to make private arrangements with young ladies. If 
you have anything to say to Miss Thurlow, you will be good 
enough to do so through me, who have the honour to be her des- 
tined husband.’ 

¢ You are a business man, I understand, Mr. Barlow,’ returned 
Mr. Signet coldly, ‘and if so, you should know that business mat- 
ters, when of a confidential kind—as this happens to be—are con- 
ducted between principals without the interference of a third 
party. You have no locus stundi in the matter whatever.’ 

‘There he is again!’ muttered Uncle Stephen. ‘I am curious 
to see, when Barlow pulls his nose (which will happen presently), 
whether he will even then speak plain English.’ 

‘You are talking of what you don’t understand, Mr. Signet, 
and also very impertinently,’ said Mr. Barlow. ‘ You shall not see 
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Miss Thurlow alone, either now or at any other time, I promise 
you. If you go upstairs at all, it will be in my company.’ 

‘ Then I shall go upstairs to no purpose, since I do not choose 
to speak what I have to say in your hearing,’ returned Mr. Signet. 

Here Amy appeared at the door, like some sweet divinity of 
old, to appease the wrath of warring mortals. 

‘If you wouldn’t mind coming to see my sister, Mr. Signet, 
she would take it very kind of you. She is growing impatient to 
hear your news. I think, Frank,’ added she, as Mr. Barlow rose 
with the obvious intention of forming one of the party, ‘that too 
many of us at a time oppress poor Sabey; it will be better if she 
and I were to see Mr. Signet alone.’ 

‘It seems to me natural enough,’ observed Uncle Stephen, as 
Mr. Barlow stood irresolute ; he was ashamed, under circumstances 
so sad, and in the presence of innocent unconscious Amy, to show 
his jealousy—nor, indeed, was he jealous of her at all; but he was 
very loth to give up his point. Poor Matthew’s dislike of Mr. 
Signet had been as a pin’s point to a barbed arrow’s in comparison 
with the prejudice he himself now entertainedagainst that gentleman.’ 

‘Would not Sabey prefer to see this—to see Mr. Signet 
alone?’ he said: a proposition manifestly weak even to the sug- 
gester of it. 

I once knew an eminent yet perfectly honest country solicitor, 
who was accused, as a last resource, or rather as a parting stroke 
of malevolence, by a scoundrel against whom he was professionally 
engaged, with forgery. If this thing had happened to a client, he 
would have laughed it to scorn; but since he himself was con- 
cerned, it quite threw him off his mental balance, and he tele- 
graphed to London for the first legal advice procurable, as though 
a man stung by a nettle should have sent post-haste to the Queen’s 
surgeon. And so it was with prudent, sensible Mr. Barlow; now 
that his own toes were trodden upon, he lost all his judicial calm, 
and showed himself as sensitive—and, to say truth, as unreasonable 
—as though he had been a poet instead of an attorney. 

* Will Sabey see Mr. Signet alone?’ repeated wondering Amy. 
‘Why, no, Frank. I think it very advisable that I should be 
with her. You can scarcely understand the sad state which she 
is in. Please step this way, Mr. Signet ;’ which Mr. Signet did 
with no little nimbleness and triumph. 

He felt that he had scored considerably off Mr. Frank Barlow, 
who had moreover given him some useful hints as to his behaviour; 
for, to confess the honest truth, the imputation which the newspaper 
had made against Matthew Helston had not made much impres- 
sion on the jeweller, He had come to Cavendish Grove so full of 
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his own grievances and his affection for Amy, that there had not 
been much room for sympathy upon his assistant’s account. But 
he now understood that under that roof at least the anxiety on 
this head was very considerable. 

Moreover, he could not help observing that the effect it had 
wrought upon Matthew Helston’s wife was great and deplorable. 
That look of extreme youth which had once been her peculiarity 
had fled, though not, alas! what had been an accompaniment of 
it, her appearance of fragility. 

It begot the same sort of tender sadness in the beholder that 
is awakened by the skeleton of a flower, or the dying echo of a 
song. You said to yourself involuntarily as your eye fell on her, 
‘She is not long for this world,’ and, indeed, even now she hardly 
seemed to belong to the world at all. It is not, unhappily, a rare 
case among the lower classes, though seldom or never among 
the very low. You come too often across these sad transparencies ; 
women whom Fate would seem to have formed to bear light 
burdens, but on whom the heaviest—poverty, shame, neglect, 
anxieties, trouble of all sorts—have been imposed ; beings whose 
delicate frame has been worn away as it were by attrition of the 
rough world, and through which the very soul shines, about to flee. 

She held a thin hand out to the jeweller, who took it respect- 
fully, and with a sudden impulse raised it to hislips. ‘ I am deeply 
grieved, madam,’ he said, with a genuine though passing reverence 
for her great sorrow, ‘ for the calamity that has befallen you.’ 

‘ And you, sir, also have suffered,’ she said gently, ‘ though’— 
and here she sighed in spite of herself—‘ though in another way.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it, said Mr. Signet. ‘I am menaced, no 
doubt, with a serious loss, but at the worst it is not irreparable.’ 

‘ True,’ she murmured, ‘ true: whereas, with the exception of 
my dear sister and—and—our little one, I have lost my all.’: 

‘Tut, tut, my dear madam,’ said Mr. Signet encouragingly ; 
‘all is not lost that seems so. Your husband must be somewhere, 
you know, and we must find him. That’s the point ; we must find 
him, and the jewels too. I had some talk with your good sister 
here—perhaps she told you of it.’ 

‘She told me that you had been very good and kind about this 
matter, Mr. Signet.’ 

‘ Not at all, my dear madam, not at all; only common feeling, 
I assure you ; except, of course, that I feel an interest—I may say, a 
strong personal interest—in whatever concerns her—and you—and 
of course in Mr. Helston himself. That is what I am come about 
to-day. The accusation directed against him in the newspaper 
this morning . 
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Hitherto, save for the first moment of the jeweller’s entrance, 
Mrs. Helston had leant back in her chair, with her eyes resting 
upon him, but with scarcely more speculation in them than in those 
of a corpse; they seemed to look right through him, and fix them- 
selves on vacancy beyond; his words had reached the doorway of 
her mind—for she had understood their import—but had passed 
away from it without crossing its threshold. But ere he finished 
his last, sentence, the colour had rushed to her wan cheeks, and she 
was sitting upright in her chair like one whom a miracle has 
restored to life. ‘Accusation? What accusation ?’ she inquired 
with a fierce astonishment. 

‘Well, perhaps I should not say accusation, Mrs. Helston,’ said 
Mr. Signet smoothly. ‘I think innuendo would be the better 
word.’ 

‘Do you mean that some one has dared to hint anything ill of 
Matthew—of my husband ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s only a paragraph in a newspaper, after all,’ observed 
Mr. Signet, not a little alarmed by the effect of his own exordium. 
‘ When incidents of this mysterious kind occur, it is but too 
usual ’ 

‘ Let me see the paper—I pray you let me see it, Mr. Signet,’ 
she added pleadingly, ‘ with my own eyes.’ 

He pulled it out of his pocket, not without compunction— 
though he had come to the house with that express purpose—and, 
placing it in her hand, pointed out the offending lines with his 
stumpy finger. ‘What it states is that I am responsible for the 
jewels, since they were lost while in my agent’s custody, and what 
it suggests is that my agent has absconded with them.’ 

‘ Absconded ! Matthew absconded!’ exclaimed Sabey, her eyes 
flashing like the very gems of which he spoke, and her clenched 
fingers tightening as though she would have struck the slanderer 
down. ‘ Who dares to say so?’ 

‘It is no matter who, my dear madam; ten thousand people, 
having read this paragraph, will have already said so, and to-morrow 
there will be a million. It is out of the million that the juries 
come. That is the object of this infernal woman—to influence the 
jury.’ 

‘What woman?’ inquired Sabey. She was all attention now; 
not a word escaped her, or lost a shred of its meaning. 

‘Lady Pargiter.’ 

‘A bad woman,’ murmured Sabey, with her distant look 
again ; ‘a woman without a heart.’ 

‘Very true, madam; but unhappily not without a head. Sheis 
as deep as a well, though with no truth at the bottom of her. Icame 
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here to let you know who are Mr. Helston’s friends and who are 
his enemies. This woman is an enemy. I have reason to believe 
—nay, I know—that she has stated it to be her conviction that your 
husband and myself have conspired to steal her diamonds. The 
gentlemen below stairs seemed to think I cared for the jewels only ; 
I will only say they have misconceived my feelings—and my 
motives.’ 

‘Which I think—nay, I believe—do you honour,’ said Amy 
warmly. She did really believe that Mr. Signet had been unjustly 
treated by Frank, and she resented it. 

‘I thank you, Miss Thurlow,’ replied the jeweller. ‘What I 
would wish to feel is that Mr. Helston and I are in one boat in 
this affair. That he isas blameless as myself I have no doubt. 
But we must all of us pull together. I will keep you informed of 
every step I take, and I must beg of you to do the like. There 
must be no divided councils.’ 

‘ My sister and I are in your hands,’ said Amy simply. ‘We 
have confidence both in your good will and your ability to help us.’ 

She glanced at Sabey for some corroboration of this view. ‘I 
believe in a just God,’ she answered gravely, ‘ who will not suffer 
Matthew’s memory to be wronged and slandered.’ 

‘Quite right,’ assented Mr. Signet approvingly, ‘and I hope 
those who do it will be punished; Lady Pargiter for one. We 
are going to work at: first, of necessity, in the dark, but I think I 
see daylight somewhere even now. Only, you and I—and Mrs. 
Helston, here—we must pull together.’ 

Miss Thurlow inclined her head, and began to hope the inter- 
view was over: for she had been much more discomposed by it— 
on more than one account—than she had appeared to be. But 
Mr. Signet had something else to say, though he said it in a very 
low and confidential tone. ‘ Have you spoken to your sister about 
that matter of the portrait, Miss Thurlow ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said she, with almost a frightened air; for the 
miniature of Matthew, to which she had referred with comparative 
indifference when questioned by the jeweller, was now scarcely ever 
out of Sabey’s hands, and, when it was so, lay in her bosom. ‘I 
hope that will not be insisted on.’ 

‘It will be very desirable to have it,’ said Mr. Signet doubt- 
fully. 

‘What is wanted?’ inquired Sabey, understanding the drift 
though not the exact subject of this talk. ‘I hope that no in- 
convenience, or distress, or pain of any kind that may be caused 
me will be suffered to interfere with doing the best that can be done.’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ said Mr, Signet, ‘permit me to congratu- 
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late you upon your admirable common sense. In circumstances 
of this kind it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice one’s feelings. 
As to convenience, publicity, as we have just had occasion to 
observe, is highly inconvenient and—and—even offensive; but 
then its utility is beyond question. Now, supposing your excellent 
husband should have been carried away by wicked persons, or if 
any serious accident (which Heaven forbid) should have incapaci- 
tated him from communicating with his friends, or even making 
known his own identity, what a thing it would be if his features 
were made familiar to the public! The photographic art can 
multiply likenesses indefinitely. The Government itself makes 
use of it in—in various establishments. The dead, the drowned, 
before interment 

‘You had better tell my sister what you wish at once, Mr. 
Signet,’ interrupted Amy ; ‘ if, indeed, she has not already guessed 
it.’ 

‘Oh, Amy, must I give up his picture?’ pleaded Sabey, drawing 
the miniature from her bosom, and gazing on it with passionate 
fondness. ‘ He gave it me with his own hands on his last birthday 
—the last.’ And, with one heart-wrung sob at the thought that he 
would have no birthday more, she pressed it to her lips, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

‘Let us congratulate ourselves, my dear madam, that it was 
the last,’ observed Mr. Signet consolingly, ‘since, the more recent 
the date, the more accurate will probably be the likeness. It pains 
me to ask for a memento so dear to you, but the article will be 
returned, of course, without chip or flaw.’ Here he found himself 
slipping into a trade formula, and floundered out of it as well as 
he could. ‘In fact, it will not be a penny the worse for being 
photographed.’ 

‘I know you will not let them be longer about it than is 
absolutely necessary,’ said Amy, taking the miniature from her 
sister’s unresisting hand, and beckoning Mr. Signet from the room. 
‘As to its safe custody, I need not tell you that, with the fate of its 
original in this terrible doubt, this picture is priceless.’ 

‘I will guard it, my dear Miss Thurlow,’ returned the jeweller, 
placing it in his breast-pocket, ‘ more jealously for your sake than 
if it were set with rubies.’ 

The assurance, perhaps, smacked a little of the shop, but the 
air and manner with which it was conveyed quite recalled the age 
of chivalry. 

To Mr. Barlow, standing in the hall and looking upward, with 
the fixed resolution of not giving Mr. Signet an opportunity of 
seeing Amy alone when they should leave her sister’s presence, 
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they recalled a good many things :—How this fellow had had the 
impudence to present his ‘intended’ with a ring ; how he had got 
up a water-party on her account ; how he had ‘soft-sawdered’ her 
—such, I regret to say, was the expression which suggested itself to 
Mr. Barlow—as respected his interest in Matthew; and, finally, 
how he had contrived to establish himself on such terms with her 
that he could lay his hand upon his heart—for he had put the 
picture in his left breast-pocket—while wishing her good-bye. He 
felt he could not trust himself to speak with Mr. Signet without 
speaking his mind ; he therefore measured him from top to toe, as 
if he had been his tailor with an order for an outfit, and watched 
him pass out without a word. 

If he could have looked into Mr. Signet’s heart of hearts he 
would not, perhaps, have been so discomposed; for though on 
pleasure he had been bent (so far as Amy was concerned), the 
jeweller had had a frugal mind; he had, in fact, come to Cavendish 
Grove on business, though it had gratified him to transact it with 
the object of his affections; he had felt that it was of importance 
to him that the family and himself should act together in the 
matter of Helston’s disappearance; that it should be known to 
the world at large that he had every confidence in his late assistant’s 
integrity, and was on terms of intimacy with his friends. That the 
newspaper writer should have condoled with him was bad ; but far 
the worst part of the paragraph in his eyes was that which took 
Helston’s complicity in the loss of the diamonds for granted, for 
the facit per alvwm facit per se of the law was fatally applicable 
to him. On the other hand, his motive in getting possession of 
the portrait was entirely different. Mr. Brail, as we have seen, had 
frankly revealed to him the imputations so imprudently made 
against him by Lady Pargiter; nor had he concealed from him 
certain suspicious circumstances in that interview—including one 
downright falsehood—which had told against that lady herself; 
but, nevertheless, the impression on the detective’s mind was on the 
whole what it had been from the first—namely, that Matthew 
Helston had absconded with the jewels. 

‘ It’s a police case, Mr. Signet, and nothing else, that’s certain,’ 
he had said; ‘and what is almost as certain, to my thinking, is 
that your man has walked off with the swag. If you can get his 
picture, it is only a question of sooner or later as to getting him. 
But time is priceless in these cases. It should be in every police 
station in London within twelve hours.’ 

This is what Mr. Signet had euphemistically termed ‘the 
advantage of publicity.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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VI. 


Ir we return to York again, we shall find country towns, and 
country churches, and country seats in absolute profusion in every 
direction. The station hotel here needs no recommendation from 
me, or introduction: it is known to the travelling public as one of 
the best, and indeed one of the finest, in England. The plan, the 
arrangements, and the furniture are all on a splendid scale; and if 
we consider what we have in the way of accommodation, we should - 
be out of court if we complained of the charges. It is more to the 
purpose, perhaps, to chronicle small country inns which have been 
liberally kept by the proprietors, and where the wayfarer finds good 
fare and cleanliness. To say that these have perished out of the 
land is a libel; and with one year of English travel they would 
blossom again in every county. 

York is interesting to Americans as well as Englishmen, on 
account of the name, though, as has been said, this name is derived 
from a different source; but the founder of the States, George 
Washington, was descended from a Yorkshire family of importance, 
as were also Penn and Winthrop, the first governor of Massachu- 
setts. These three were merely private English gentlemen, men of 
education and leisure, who might have lived and died unknown 
had their lot been cast in happier times. To have represented 
their counties in Parliament, or even sat at the quarter sessions 
in the East Riding, or Suffolk, might have been the extent of their 
ambition ; and certainly such offices would have limited their 
earthly eminence when their little life was rounded with a sleep. 
But they fled from England from different causes. Winthrop and 
his followers escaped from the persecution of the Stuarts, and they 
only wished to worship in their own way; but the Washington 
family fled from Cromwell, as being implicated in an attempt to 
overthrow his power and restore the Stuart dynasty. Fervent 
loyalty was always the characteristic of the Washingtons, and 
even George Washington himself fought for George ITI. against the 
French, until it was no longer possible for him to endure the in- 
tolerable demands of that stolid monarch. In Cromwell’s reign it 
will be remembered that an attempt was made to restore Charles IL., 
and John Washington and his brother were implicated. But they 
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were more fortunate than their companion-in-arms the Earl of Derby. 
They managed to get away to America ; but Lord Derby, less fortu- 
nate, was captured and executed at Bolton; and the quaint old 
house in Chester where he spent his last night is an object of great 
interest with all visitors to the city, It is now divided into cottages, 













































































York, from the Battlements. 


but a richly-carved oak front speaks of its former splendour. The 
nephew of John Washington was Sir Henry Washington, who 
defended the city of Worcester in the cause of Charles I., and 
indeed held out to the last, with only scanty means, He was 
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repeatedly called upon to surrender, as his affairs were hopeless, and 
was promised that his life should be spared; but he refused to do so 
till he had the permission of Charles; and at last, when resistance 
was no longer possible, he wrote to Fairfax, who was marching in 
triumph from Haddington, the following letter :— 


Sir,—It is acknowledged by your books, and by report of your quarter, that 
the King is in some of your armies.—That granted, it may be easy for you to 
procure his Majesty’s commands for the disposal of this garrison. Till then I 
shall make good the trust reposed on me. As for conditions, if I shall be neces- 
sitated, I shall make the best I can. The worst I know, and fear not. If I had, 
the profession of a soldier had not been begun, nor so long continued, by 

Your Excellency’s humble servant, 
Henry WASHINGTON. 


This was in the year 1646, and five years later the Mayor of 
Worcester, Thomas Lysons, was sent to Warwick Castle in im- 
prisonment till he should be tried in London for proclaiming 
Charles II. the rightful King of England. This Lysons was the 
direct ancestor of the Colonel Lysons (now Sir Daniel) who held 
a command in Canada, and who will be remembered by many of my 
American readers as the genial founder of the Montreal Sketch- 
ing Club and other kindred societies. ‘That the Mayor should 
have been consigned to Warwick Castle will not be wondered at, 
when we remember that Lord Warwick himself had so far medi- 
tated an emigration in Laud’s time that he secured the proprietor- 
ship of the Connecticut Valley. The family of Washington can 
be traced, however, much further back than the period we are 
speaking of. Formerly they held estates in Durham, and the 
name is spelt variously De Wessyngton and Wessington. In the 
venerable library of Chester Cathedral, where this is written, Bondo 
de Wessyngton’s name occurs in copies of charters six hundred years 
old. John Wessington, as appears from Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 
was the prior of Durham in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI. 
He wrote a treatise on the rights and privileges of Durham Cathe- 
dral, which is still preserved in the Cotton Library. He held his 
dignities for thirty years, and was engaged in a dispute with the 
Pontiff upon certain privileges which the latter wished to encroach 
upon, but found the prior not so pliable as he could have desired. 
One of the family, John Washington, lived at Washington, in 
Lancashire; and his only daughter and heiress married James 
Lawrence in the year 1252, bringing him as a dowry a large 
landed property. His descendant is Mr. Laurence, of Sandywell 
Park. But the more immediate ancestry of George Washington 
must be sought in Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. At Sulgrave was 
a monastery, and it was dissolved hy Henry VIII. at the same time 
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as the other religious houses. A large part of its estates were 
granted to the Washington family; and in the old church of Sul- 
grave is a plate of brass with Lawrence Washington and his wife 
incised on it,and also his eight sons and nine daughters. Sulgrave 
is in a pleasant rural part of England, not far from Banbury and 
from Whittlebury Forest. The mansion of the Washingtons was 
probably at one time the priors’ dwelling, and altered for their use. 
Part of it stills remains, and is converted into a farmhouse; and in 
a buttery-hatch is a piece of stained glass with the Washington 





























crest upon it. It is hoped that this picturesque relic may at some 
future time form a part of the present series. John Washington, 
of South Cave Castle, was the great-grandson of the lord of the 
manor of Sulgrave. South Cave Castle, which is engraved above, 
is reached by the railway that runs between York and Hull. 
Brough is the nearest station, and from there to South Cave is a 
walk or drive of three miles. The road is a pleasant one, and lies 
through a shaded lane, with here and there a long opening, and 
some comfortable dwellings, set in dark evergreens. A road that 
turns to the right leads us to Hull and the village of Rowley, 
which is quite worth a visit, as it was the veritable parent of 
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Rowley, Mass.; indeed, all the inhabitants left Rowley, York, with 
their vicar, and crossed the ocean to their new home. South Cave 
Castle is a truly delightful residence, and is well seen from the 
road—whence, in fact, the drawing here shown is taken. It has, 
of course, undergone some modernising since the Washingtons 
resided there ; but the dimensions are the same, and the pleasant 
park is circumscribed by the same boundaries. Plate-glass 
windows have superseded the old-fashioned mullions and lead 
lights; and panelled doors have been placed in frames, instead of 


South Cave Church, in Washington's Park. 


the heavy ones studded with nail-heads; but an old engraving I 
saw in York gives the same walls and elms; and doubtless the 
rooks are lineally descended from those that heralded springtime 
to John Washington. 

In one corner of the park stands South Cave Church, a small 
but venerable building, in the shadiest of churchyards. An em- 
battled gateway, with a wrought-iron gate, that leads up to the 
Hall, juts out on the road opposite to where the view is taken 
from, and one of the sides of the archway is extended into a quaint 
lodge, covered with ivy. The wall of the lodge forms a boundary of 
the churchyard, and the whole group is of exquisite beauty. Of 
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course a private path through the park leads into the chancel, 
where the family pews are. ‘There isa fine collection of paintings 
here—one of President Washington, on which a great value is 
set, among them. The little church has the dignity of being 
a parish one and possessing a rector; and here the parish records 
are kept. Unhappily, they are very imperfect; those relating 
to Washington’s great-grandfather are not to be found, and there 
are others of later date that are very puzzling. 

It would appear to have been the opinion of most of the histo- 
rians of the family that their connection with the Yorkshire pro- 
perty ceased after the emigration in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; but this is not the case. Henry Washington, variously 
described as of Symond’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, Doncaster, and 
Cookham, &c., married Eleanor Harrison, in the year 1689. She 
was the daughter of Richard Harrison, armiger; and the singular 
part of it is, that he succeeded to the property in right of his wife. 
The question naturally arises, who this Henry Washington was; 
and, curiously enough, it was impossible for us to decide, even 
with the advantage of being on the spot, wit the registers all 
before us. Various theories suggested themselves to a gentle- 
man who resides not far from South Cave, and has made the Wash- 
ington family a study; but none are free from difficulty; and it 
seems to both of us that South Cave Castle has come into the family 
possession twice over, and Henry Washington is only an episode. 
He may have been, and probably was, a connection of the gallant 
defender of Worcester ; and it is curious that he had two daughters, 
Susannah and Elizabeth, whose baptism is duly recorded in the 
register; Sir Henry, too, had two sisters, also named Susannah 
and Elizabeth, which would point to these being family names. 
Susannah died, and is buried at the church in the precincts of 
the park ; and the estate seems to have become the property of her 
sister, who married John Idell in the year 1719; and they sold it 
to the present proprietor’s family. It isa little singular that after 
so short a lapse of time there should be the least difficulty in 
exactly tracing out all the connections of the parties; but in 
many similar instances the troubled times and family changes 
caused records to be mislaid or lost. The Washington narra- 
tive only belongs to the present chapter in consequence of its 
connection with the county of York; and the history of New York 
(especially so far as its origin is concerned) pertains rather to Hol- 
land than to England. In James I’s, time there was a Dutch 
trading company, and they really founded New York, under the 
name of New Amsterdam. Indeed, we should have to go to the 
land of such families as Schuylers, Beekmans, de Lancys, Schenks, 
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or others, whose names speak aloud of their country, to find the 
corresponding types in Europe. Singularly enough, the best his- 
tory of the Dutch Republic, and indeed one of the most excel- 
lent histories of any local period, was written by an American ; and 
the writer of this article was perfectly confused once in Amsterdam 
by hearing a Dutch lady quote a passage and compliment him 
upon what she was pleased to call his countryman’s literary excel- 
lence. The stigma was, that he was ignorant of the work except 
by name, though he lost but little time in pulling up arrears on 
returning to England. 

If, after leaving South Cave, the traveller desires to change 
his route back to York, he can continue his journey to Market 
Weighton, an old-fashioned town, as its name would fully imply. 
Newbald, Hortham, and Sancton are passed; but these are only 
villages; and by a curious chance I was reminded of the loneliness 
of the country between the Humber and the North Sea. In walk- 
ing along the road I saw a man in a velveteen coat looking intently 
at a swamp that lay some little distance from the roadside, and 
he motioned to me to stop; but directly after we noticed a bird 
rise that there was no difficulty in recognising as a bittern, now 
such a rara avis that if one is shot in any part of England it is 
considered worth reporting in the provincial papers. The man 
was a gamekeeper on some neighbouring property, and I was very 
glad of his company to Market Weighton, for he had had abundant 
chances of studying wild animals and birds. Rare as bitterns are 
now, he assured me that his father remembered them as quite com- 
mon in that part of Yorkshire ; and he said that at Hatfield Chace 
and Thorne Waste, which cover many square miles, and lie to the 
south of the Market Weighton road, numbers of strange wild fowl 
are met with: among others, the avoset, the ruffs and reeves, 
the redshanks, and godwits are not uncommon visitors. We had 
the good fortune to see a peregrine falcon wheeling round some 
low lands on the right of the road in slow, wide, and majestic 
circles, and naturally discussed the object of such a singular flight, 
which seems to be common to the hawk tribe in all parts of the 
world. Often have I seen. them on American marshes hovering 
with expanded motionless wings, and, with a slight flutter at the 
end of each circle, mount up to the altitude they had lost. Some 
old-fashioned works on natural history speak of these circles as 
intended to dismay the prey that hawks wish to capture, and say 
that they lessen them until they find them within their reach ; but 
against this it must be said that, with the exceeding fleetness and 
keen sight of a hawk, all prey he wishes for is very much within 
his reach the moment he sees it ; and, as my very intelligent com- 
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panion said, a hawk when after his prey generally flies low, and 
with somewhat the motion of an owl. He usually keeps along 
hedgerows or the side of a plantation, and very easily finds a 
supper. I was pleased to hear a theory I had formed in America 
confirmed ; for when waiting for wild ducks we used to see these 
birds of prey soaring around in great sweeps, and it seemed most 
probable they were only taking an airing ; indeed, they appeared 
to be almost in a dreamy state, for even after hearing a shot they 
would circle round very probably within easy reach of a gun. My 
gamekeeper friend quite confirmed this; and, as the passage in 
‘ Macbeth’ occurred to me at the moment, I quoted the words— 


On Tuesday last 
A faleon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 


He said that he could well believe this was an actual scene, as 
when owls are hungry they will take birds in the air, and he might 
have mistaken the falcon easily for a more dainty meal. In the 
course of our conversation I learned that two years previously a 
bustard had been shot in these parts of Yorkshire, and two more 
had been seen. Now, of course, such birds are regarded as extinct, 
though at the same time not fewer than five had been seen on 
Salisbury Plain, and one I saw in the hands of the bird-stuffer. It 
is a great pity that such noble birds should be allowed to die 
out, or rather to be exterminated ; and we should do well to imitate 
the Americans in their generous protection of native fowl, and 
even stop shooting for a season when the gunner threatens to 
exterminate any particular species. The bustard especially is 
more capable of domestication than the turkey, as has been 
proved by more than one experiment; and indeed the latter 
never loses its desire to roam, or, in the happy language of Earl 
Worcester to Sir Richard Vernon before the battle of Shrewsbury, 
‘A fox who ne’er so tame, so cherished and locked up, will have 
a wild trick of his ancestors.’ But all walks have an end, and 
I was sorry to part with my acquaintance after we had arrived at 
the Devonshire Arms, in Market Weighton. 

On one side of this town is Beverley, with its grand Minster and 
unrivalled parish church of St. Mary; and on the other side is 
Howden. I was strongly reminded of the origin of the name of 
Beverley by my conversation with the keeper. Formerly, before 
drainage and other causes had raised the level-of the land to the 
north of the Humber, floods were of common occurrence, and land- 
lakes were formed after the subsidence of the waters. From one 
of these. it is now generally supposed that. Beverley took-its name, 
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and ‘ Bever lea’ is only a corruption of ‘ Bever lake.’ But in the 
mean time let us take the other road that leads to Howden, a much 


Who goes to see Howdennow? Yetitis often 
said by architectural explorers to contain the very finest Gothic 


less known town. 
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Howden Market-place. 


remains in England. The roofless chapter-house is one continuous 
example of the most exquisite and delicate mouldings. There 
are thirty seats, with ribbed canopies and carved rose-work, and 
seven windows full of exceedingly beautiful tracery, which, in thé 
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absence of any further information, would seem to belong to the 
period of Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, and, indeed, to be 
his work, for it is commonly believed that he designed the central 
tower. The history of Howden is curious, and not very pleasant. 
It is not necessary to say that Alfred the Great freed England from 
the Danish invaders, established just laws, cultivated literature, and 
was, perhaps, in a word, the greatest of English monarchs. But his 
descendant, Etbelred, surnamed the Unready, was in every respect 
the reverse of his great ancestor. Under his rule the Danes re- 
appeared, and occupied themselves with their old trade of pillage 
and murder; and it is not a little singular how such deeds may 
wear a different colour when viewed by a partialeye. The Danish 
descents upon the British and Irish coasts were in some degree 
regulated by the plunder which a few years of peace had from 
time to time accumulated in the hands of their victims, and the 
bands of cut-throat followers, on the other hand, who from time to 
time arrived at maturity, and who were regularly instilled with 
ideas of future plunder and renown among their brother pirates. 
* Tranquil occupations,’ writes a Danish historian of his country- 
men, ‘ did not enjoy any reputation among the Norsemen. In the 
spring, crowds of new-raised men fit to bear arms went from home, 
plundering coasts and lands wherever they made their appear- 
ance,’ ! ' 

Now, Ethelred seems not to have had the courage or energy 
to resist these attacks, and adopted the miserable expedient of 
buying the indulgence of his country’s enemies, and so instituted 
the tax known as Dane-geld, or money to be given to the invader 
‘to secure immunity. Of course the religious houses were ready 
prey for him, because their lands and possessions were so very access- 
ible; and among other forfeitures the collegiate establishment of 
Howden passed from Peterborough to the Crown, and was dissolved 
in the reign of Edward VI. We are left in singular ignorance 
of its history in the mean time, as few records seem to have been 
preserved; but we know that it was granted to the Bishops of 
Durham ; and Walter Skirlaw, one of them, has the credit of de- 
signing some of the best parts of the masonry. This same bishop 
had originally been at the charming palace of Wells, when he 
enjoyed the dignity of the Bath and Wells bishopric. How such 
beautiful residences as these—which, next to his own at Durham, 
are the most picturesque in England—-must have delighted so 
great an architect as he was! He built the central tower of York, 
which is singularly like Howden. One thing has been laid to the 


Yet some old Danish histories speak of these pirates as brought up from early 
youth amidst songs that ‘chronicled the valiant deeds of their ancestors,’ 
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credit—or shall we say debit ?—of this prelate that we may now 
fairly absolve him from. Yet Camden gives the tale currency ; 
and Bishop Gibson, who edited his works, repeats it; and in a much 
more modern work the tale is told again. It was stated that in 
the low land between the Ouse and the Humber the country was 
subject to floods, and naturally more so in old times than at 
present, for the lands are now drained, and in consequence raised ; 
but at any time the floods would hardly have risen above the 
doorsteps of the dwellings. Yet Skirlaw is said to have built 
the tower in order to allow the inhabitants to reach a safe shelter 
from the water when a flood like the one of old spread over the 
doomed land; and a grave historian points out that the tower 
would have held only a small number of the inhabitants, and that 
at a very unnecessary height, while a low building on piers would 
have sufficed, at the same cost, to have saved the whole population 
of Howden; but we do not know how far the legend is true. He 
may have desired to find room in his plain in the land of Shinar 
—he never could have contemplated rescuing all—and perhaps he 
thought some ten righteous were as many as the belfry need ac- 
commodate. One thing is certain, that Walter Skirlaw never 
intended the slight tower of Howden to accommodate the residents 
of the old town. In the year 1785 the chancel and chapter- 
house were cleared away of the rubbish that had accumulated 
in them through the falling of the roof; and within a few inches 
of the original surface the workmen found human remains, wrapped 
up in fine linen and preserved in spices. There is every reason 
to believe that these had been deposited in their resting-place for 
nearly 500 years. ‘The curious thing about Howden Church is 
that, although we know the time of its erection, we find the Per- 
pendicular architecture prevailing when we should have expected 
to see Late Decorated ; and I have often thought, from an exami- 
nation of this and York, that Skirlaw must have been the very 
earliest innovator upon Decorated architecture. It just occurred 
to me, after remembering the quotation of Earl Worcester about 
the fox when he had made up his mind to fight Henry IV., that 
only some few miles away his residence lay; and even now the 
remains would indicate what its former grandeur had been; and it 
more than puzzles one to know why he should have left his security 
and fastnesses to perish, within an hour of his sentence, by the 
axe, when, as Shakespeare shows, he was not at all a venturesome 
man, and indeed rather inclined to tardiness and safety. He 
chided Hotspur’s desire to fight when they were drawn up after 
their hot July march to Shrewsbury, though Hotspur was pro- 
bably in the right as far as strategy was concerned- 





OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. 


The number of the king exceedeth ours ! 
For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 


Wressel Castle was Lord Worcester’s residence, and documents 
yet exist that attest its former splendour. A great part of it 
was built of squared stones brought from France. The list of 
servants—a list that was kept with the same regularity that we 
should look for in that of a railway company’s employés now—is 
almost incredible. There were to be six gentlemen who waited 
before noon, ten yeomen and grooms of chambers, four yeoman 
officers, four groom officers, twenty servants to wait in great 
chamber, and so on through the weary list. In the year 1646 the 
Earl of Northumberland, the successor to the estates of his rela- 
tive Earl Worcester, was a supporter of the Parliament; but he 
lost, it is said, 42,5541. by damages through the civil war, in loss 
of rent and injuries to his woods and tenements—a sum that might 
now be considered to represent at least half a million of money. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 


( To be continued.) 
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Che Days of the Week. 


Ir may be presumed that most English people are acquainted 
with the fact (which they have learnt from books of the‘ Pinnock ’ 
or ‘ Maunder’ class in their schooldays) that Sunday and Monday 
derive their names from the Sun and Moon, and that the other 
days are named from ‘the five Saxon divinities, Tiw, Woden, 
Thunor, Frigu (or Frig), and Setern (or Setere). The popular 
‘ Guides to Knowledge’ invariably quote these names with one-or 
two mis-spellings, and here their information usually ends, ---Some 
of them, however, go on to add the altogether erroneous statement 
that our Saxon ancestors used to set apart one day to the worship 
of each of their seven deities in succession. 

This mixture of fact and fancy is generally accepted by the 
‘mere English reader’ as a complete explanation of the matter. 
A very slight acquaintance with foreign languages, however, is 
sufficient to reveal some additional facts, which prove that the 
ultimate origin of the names of the days is to be sought elsewhere 
than in Anglo-Saxon heathendom. The French words for the five 
days from Monday to Friday are Lundi, Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, 
and Vendredi. The corresponding Italian words are Lunedi, 
Martedi, Mercoledi, Giovedi, Venerdi; and the Spanish equivalents 
are, Lines, Martes, Miércoles, Juéves, Viérnes. These three sets 
of names are simply different corruptions—mispronunciations, in 
fact—of the names by which the days are called in Latin. And 
the Latin names for the whole seven days (which some English 
medical men still employ in the headings of their day-books) are, 
when translated, as follows :—The Sun’s day, the Moon’s day, Mars’s 
day, Mercury’s day, Jupiter’s day, Venus’s day, and Saturn’s day. 

If this Latin nomenclature be compared with our own, it will 
be observed that the two run.closely parallel. In the Latin 
system, as in the English, the first two days are called after the 
Sun and Moon, and the remaining days bear the names of five 
Roman deities corresponding with the five Saxon deities of the 
English week. Now, this coincidence cannot be the result of acci- 
dent. One of the two systems must clearly be a translation of the 
other, and it is easy to determine which of the two has the priority. 
The names given to the days in the Latin week are those of the 
‘seven planets’ of ancient astronomy, while the corresponding 
Saxon names have no such meaning. It is clear, therefore, that the 
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English names of the days are translations of those used by the 
Romans. We have now to inquire how the Romans came to call 
the days of the week by the names of the seven planets. 

This question is closely connected with another, which must be 
answered at the same time. In the days of the republic, the 
Romans were not accustomed to reckon time by weeks at all. 
They spoke of years and months, of course, just as we do; they 
also counted by nundines, or, as we might say, weeks of eight days 
each ; but until about the beginning of the Christian era the use 
of the seven days’ week seems to have been unknown to them. How, 
then, did the Romans come to make use of this division of time ? 

To this question I shall have to return an answer which will 
certainly appear very strange and improbable to those who read it 
for the first time, but which is, nevertheless, beyond all doubt 
correct. 

The common answer, and at first sight-the most plausible answer, 
to the question, is to say that the Romans learned the weekly 
division of time from the Christians, or perhaps from the Jews, to 
whom it was familiar trom the recurrence of their seventh-day 
Sabbath. When the Romans had thus adopted the Jewish week, 
they naturally found it convenient to find names for the individual 
days; and the coincidence of number suggested the idea of calling 
them after the names of the seven planets. This explanation is 
given in several books of reference of quite recent date,' and, 
abstractly considered, seems reasonable enough ; especially when we 
consider how in later times the alchemists called their seven metals 
by the names of the seven planets, and the inventors of heraldry 
applied the same names to their seven tinctures. However, this 
plausible theory must be abandoned, as the evidence leads us to 
the startling conclusion that even if Judaism or Christianity had 
never existed, we should probably still have been dividing our time 
by weeks, and talking of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, or in 
French, of Lundi, Mardi, and Mercredi, just as we do now. The 
strangeness of the thing lies in this coincidence—that the use of 
the week should have been introduced into the Roman world 
exactly at the time when the sabbath-keeping nation were begin- 
ning to exercise a strong influence over Roman opinions and 
customs. The following is an outline of the arguments by which 
the apparently improbable theory is proved to be the true one. 

If the assignment of the names of the planets to the days of the 
week had been merely suggested by the coincidence in the number 
seven, it seems probable that the names would have been taken in 


1 See, for instance, the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (art. 
‘ Sabbath’), where this view is defended by some rather ludicrous arguments, 
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some rational order; either in the order of apparent size, or in 
that of supposed distance from the earth. Now, the order adopted 
is evidently not that of apparent size, for Mercury and Mars come 
between the Moon and Jupiter. Nor is it the order of distance. 
From the writings of Ptolemy we know that that order was as 
follows, beginning with the most remote:—1. Saturn; 2. Jupiter; 
3. Mars; 4. the Sun; 5. Venus; 6. Mercury; 7. the Moon.' 

Now on comparing this order with that in which the planetary 
names occur in the week, we find that a very singular relation 
exists between the two. The day following Saturn’s day is called 
by the name of the fourth planet in the system; the next day, 
Monday, bears the name of the seventh planet; the next day, 
Tuesday, that of the third planet ; and so throughout the entire 
week it will be found that each day is called from the third planet 
after that of the preceding day. This curious coincidence 
certainly cannot be the result of accident ; and any theory which 
will satisfactorily account for it must be accepted as true, however 
much its consequences may conflict with our preconceived notions 
on the subject. 

The needed light on the matter is to be found in a passage of 
Dion Cassius, an historian who wrote in the beginning of the third 
century of the Christian era. This writer speaks of the planetary 
week as an institution of recent introduction in his time, and gives 
the following account of its origin. The Egyptian astrologers (that 
is to say, those of Alexandria, the scientific centre of the ancient 
world) used for the purposes of their science to assign the hours of 
the day successively to the seven planets, taking them in the order 
of their remoteness. Each day took its name from the star which 
ruled its first hour. The first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
second hour of Saturn’s day were the hours of Saturn ; the twenty- 
third hour belonged to-Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Mars, and 
the first hour of the following day to the Sun. For this reason 
the day after Saturn’s day was named from the Sun; and a 
moment’s consideration will show that this mode of explanation 
fully accounts for the order in which the planetary names occur 
in the Roman week. The key fits the lock so perfectly that there 
can be no doubt whatever that it is the right one. 

It is, therefore, to the ancient astrologers that we must ascribe 
the introduction of the names of the seven days. When the 


? The Moon naturally oceupies the last place in the list. The arrangement of 
the other planets (substituting the Earth for the Sun in the fourth place) corresponds 
exactly with the true order of theirdistances from the centre ; a proof of the wonder- 
ful accuracy (considering the means at their disposal) of the observations of the 
ancient astronomers. 
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foreign astrology had been imported into Rome, it naturally soon 
became a very popular study. Almost every one, in fact, seems 
to have dabbled in it more or less. Some of the emperors 
attempted to stamp it out by persecuting edicts, but only suc- 
ceeded in imparting to it the proverbial attractiveness of forbidden 
fruit. When everybody had thus learnt to talk familiarly about 
horoscopes and lucky and unlucky days, it was very natural that 
the astrological week should come into use as a division of time 
for the purposes of common life. 

So much concerning the way in which the planetary week was 
introduced into Rome itself. It remains to consider by what 
means its use was spread through that part of Europe which was 
inhabited by the nations whom the Romans called barbarians. 

With regard to the general outline of the matter there is not 
much to explain. Every one knows that the Romans were the 
masters of Europe, much as the English are of India. Nearly 
everywhere there were stations of the Roman armies, and those 
armies were recruited largely from the native populations. In 
some countries there were large and numerous Roman settlements ; 
and everywhere there would be many amongst the barbarians who 
had availed themselves of the advantages of a Roman education. 

This Romanising process did not always go on to the same 
extent. In the Celtic and Iberian parts of the Continent—in 
Spain, France, and Portugal—the barbarians became so completely 
Roman that their modern descendants have forgotten their 
original languages, and, with the people of modern Italy, speak 
those various kinds of bad Latin which we call Spanish, French, 
and Italian. I have already mentioned that in Spain, France, and 
Italy the days still bear the original Latin names variously 
corrupted. The Celts of Britain, unlike their Continental kinsmen, 
retained the use of their mother tongue; but they were so far 
affected by Roman influence as to adopt many Latin words, and 
the present Welsh names of the days of the week happen rather 
singularly to be the purest modern form of the original Latin 
names. In Spain, France, and Italy, the planetary names of Sun- 
day and Saturday have been displaced by others of different origin. 
When the Romans became Christians, they learnt to call Sunday 
the Lord’s Day—Dies Dominicus; and so in the countries just 
mentioned, the word is still Dimanche, Domenica, Domingo. The 
day before Sunday was called, instead of Saturn’s day, the Sabbath 
—a fact which will seem surprising to those who do not know how 
modern is the notion which confounds the Christian ‘ Lord’s Day ’ 
with the Jewish Sabbath. In Spanish the name is Sdbado, in 
Italian, Sabbato; and in’ French, because the ancestors of the 
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French people pronounced the word sabbatwm as sambatum, the 
name of Saturday is Samedi. 

While in this manner one half of barbarian Europe allowed 
themselves to become Romans in language, in customs, and even 
in name, there was another half on whom the influence of Roman 
culture was far less powerful. This half, in whom we should 
take an especial interest as it includes our own ancestors, consisted 
of a large number of tribes, who bore different names and per- 
haps spoke dialects too distinct for them readily to understand 
one another, but who were well aware that they all belonged to 
one and the same great race. ‘Their name for their race considered 
as a whole was Thiodisc, which means of our own people. The 
modern forms of this word are Deutsch, by which the Germans 
call themselves, and Dutch; which we apply to the inhabitants of 
Holland. Their designation for aliens, for people not of them- 
selves, was Welsh—a name which we still give to the descendants 
of the ancient Britons, ‘and which the Germans apply to the 
French and Italians. This great race is called by modern writers 
the Germanic, or more commonly the Teutonic race. The latter 
name, though open to some objection,’ is, perhaps, the most free 
from misleading associations. _ However, whichever name we 
adopt, the main thing to be remembered is that this race included 
amongst many others the tribes known as Goths and Anglo-Saxons, 
and that to it belonged the ancestors (so far as they are revealed 
by the inheritance of language) of the present inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. 

The most prominent national characteristics of the ancient 
Teutons seem to have been a spirit of sturdy independence and 
an invincible attachment to their ancestral usages; and these 
qualities are eminently illustrated in their behaviour with regard 
to language. It is true that the Goths of the South, whose 
peculiar position, as well as their early conversion to Christianity, 
rendered them especially open to Romanising influence, did be- 
come ultimately assimilated in language to the Latin-speaking 
nations whom they conquered. But with their more Northerly 
kindred it was far otherwise. Although for the sake of intercourse 
with their fellow-subjects very many of them no doubt learned to 
speak Latin, or ‘ Welsh’ as they would nickname it, yet they seem 
to have obstinately resolved to speak as little of it as they could. 


1 There is no absolute proof that the Teutones of Roman historians were in the 
modern sense ‘ Teutonic’ at all, The supposition.that the wcrds Teuton and Teutsch 
or Deutsch are ‘identical is tery precarious. It originates, however, not with 
modern philologists, as is sometimes stated, but with the medieval Latin writers, 
who nse. Teuto.as a synonym of Theotiseus, 
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Very rarely indeed did they even borrow a Latin word. When 
they became acquainted with some new object or institution be- 
longing to the Roman civilisation for which they had no native 
name, they generally preferred to invent one rather than to adopt 
the foreign title, as the ancient Britons and other Celtic nations 
usually did. 

Although the religion of the Teutonic race differed widely in 
details from that of the Romans, the two systems were so far 
similar that both were founded on the worship of the personified 
powers of nature. This degree of similarity would be quite suffi- 
cient to produce in the minds of the Germans the belief that the 
Roman gods were simply their own gods under new names. 
When, for instance, a Teuton heard his Roman fellow-soldier talk 
of Jupiter as the god who was causing the thunder, it would at 
once occur to him that Jupiter must be the ‘ Welsh’ for Thunor 
or Thorr; and this discovery would lead him to make further in- 
quiries in the same direction. He would relate to his Roman 
friends the legends of Tiw and Woden, and ask them what they 
called the gods to whose characters such incidents were appro- 
priate. Through discussions of this sort, or by other similar 
means, it became very early an accepted belief amongst the 
Teutons that each of the principal Roman gods corresponded to 
a particular one amongst those of his own countrymen. 

Now in course of time the Teutonic peoples became acquainted 
with the new Roman custom of reckoning time by weeks, and 
with the Latin names for the seven days. This custom they 
found it convenient to imitate in their intercourse amongst 
themseives. But, in accordance with their usual practice, they 
did not borrow the Latin names of the days, but chose instead to 
translate them into something which they could understand. 
That the names had anything to do with the planets they probably 
' did not know; but they knew that Mars and Mercurius were 
Latin for Tiw and Woden, and therefore Mars’s day and Mercury’s 
day became Tiw’s day and Woden’s day. 

We have now to inquire what sort of beings or no-beings were 
those gods of our ancestors whose names we all every day uncon- 
sciously take in vain. 

The Teutonic religion, like that of the Aryan nations 
generally, began by being misunderstood poetry. Men of lively 
imagination and simple minds, when they saw the heavens and 
the earth in mysterious motion around them—when they saw 
changes going on of which they could not assign the cause— 
naturally tried to explain these phenomena by supposing that 
the sun and stars, the sky, the clouds, and the wind, were living 
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beings, who moved by their own wills. When they described the 
various appearances of nature in poetic parables, in stories about 
the loves and quarrels of these superhuman persons, their hearers 
and their posterity mistook their meaning, and fancied that these 
stories were a history of some real transactions which took place 
long ago, instead of being merely a picture of the things that 
happen every day. Enough, however, was always remembered of 
the real meaning of these legends for it to be understood that 
these wonderful beings still lived on unseen, and possessed a 
mysterious sovereignty over nature. The religious instinct of 
human nature fixed itself on these awful invisible existences, 
and found in them the objects of its highest reverence and dread. 
To descend to details. The god Tiw, who gives his name to 
Tuesday, was originally the personificatiomof the sky, the being 
whose varying moods were displayed in the changes of the weather. 
He was therefore properly the analogue of the Roman Jupiter ; in 
fact, the names of Tiw and Ju-piter are etymologically identical. 
But amongst the Teutonic nations the Aryan sky-deity had lost 
much of his original character, and his office had become narrowed 
to that of a god of hattles, corresponding closely with the Roman 
Mars. Some writers have attempted to account for the change in 
the character of the god by supposing that Tiw was especially 
invoked by the Germans in connection with warlike enterprises 
because the atmospheric conditions were so important an element 
in their chances of victory. The more reasonable explanation, 
however, is that the warlike legends belonging naturally to the 
heaven-god, such as are fcund in the story of Jupiter himself, 
happened amongst the Teutons to be developed into disproportionate 
prominence, so as to obscure the other features of his character. 
It is usual to identify Tiw or Tyr with the god Tuisco men- 
tioned by Tacitus—the son of Mother Earth, and the father of Man 
(Mannus), whose three sons gave their names to the Ingevones, the 
Hermiones, and the Istwvones, the three branches of the Germanic 
race. But this identification seems to me extremely questionable. 
It is a tempting supposition that the genealogy has been trans- 
posed by Tacitus, and that it should be arranged as follows :— 


Fart 


| 
Man 


| 
Tuisco (i.e. Thiudisks or Deutsch) 


, i 
Ingevo Hermio Istevo 


On this view the legend becomes simply one of the usual type 
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of ethnic pedigrees which are familiar to every student of mytho- 
logy, whereas as given by Tacitus it remains, on any theory of the 
nature of Tuisco, somewhat-anomalous and unaccountable. 

As the Saxon ¢ is regularly represented in High German by 2, 
the Old High German name of Tuesday was Ziestac. The present 
German word, Dienstag, is often supposed to be a corruption of 
this. Such a corruption, however, appears to be phonetically im- 
possible ; and it is more satisfactory to regard Dienstag as a mis- 
pronunciation of Dingstag (modern Dutch Dingsdag), the day of 
the ‘ Thing,’ or judicial assembly. 

In some High German dialects the third day of the week bears 
the name of Eritag, Erichtag, Ertag. This name Kemble has 
ingeniously attempted to explain by a reference to the Anglo-Saxon 
deity, Eér (compare the,Greek Arés), who seems to have been either 
identical with, or at least similar in office to, Tiw or Tyr, and 
therefore equally suited with him to represent the Roman Mars. 

It is at first sight startling that Woden or Odin (Odhinn) 
should have been selected as the nearest Teutonic equivalent for 
the Roman Mercury. Certainly on a superficial view no two 
deities could well be more unlike than the awful All-Father of the 
German mythology and the light and airy personage whose 
character is fitly indicated by the astrological use of the word 
‘mercurial.’ The points of resemblance, however, are not difficult 
to discover. The ancient Roman Mercurius, as the etymology of 
the name implies, had been merely the guardian deity of commerce; 
but in later times his personality had been absorbed in that of 
the Greek god Hermés, who was primarily the spirit of the morning 
breeze. He was the god of rapid movement and wide wanderings, 
the god of cunning stratagem and manifold disguises, and the god 
of eloquence and wisdom. All these characteristics he had in 
common with Woden: and further, although the two myths are 
utterly different in spirit, it was Woden, as it was Hermés, who 
received the souls of the departed. The name Woden or Odin 
is usually connected with a verb meaning to wander; and it is 
possible that the primitive basis of his character is a personifica- 
tion of the winds, and of the cognate ideas of breath and soul. 
It must be remembered that we owe our knowledge of this deity 
principally to the Scandinavian poetry of the eighth and following 
centuries; while the idertification of him with Mercury is recog- 
nised by Tacitus, and therefore cannot have originated later than 
the first century. It is consequently possible that some portion of 
the striking dissimilarity between Mercury and Woden may be due 
to the development which the Teutonic legends had undergone in 
the intervening period. The German Mercury of Tacitus, how- 
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ever, was already the chief of the gods, and was sometimes propi- 
tiated with human sacrifice: two points which show that an enormous 
difference existed even then between his character and that of the 
classical deity, however much that difference may have been ex- 
aggerated by the sombre imagination of the Northern poets. 

The modern Swedes and Danes agree with the English in 
retaining the name of Odin’s day for the fourth day of the week. 
Amongst the other Teutonic peoples this name has given place to 
that of Mid-week (German Mittwoch). 

The god who gives his name to Thursday is the invisible some- 
body who causes the thunder. The Anglo-Saxons called him 
quite plainly Thunor ; and we may safely assume that, so long as the 
name remained in this transparently intelligible form, the legen- 
dary history of the god was very scanty. When the Scandinavians 
contracted the word into Thor (Thérr), the way was laid open for 
mythopeeic fancy ; and thus arose the well-known stories of the 
frolicsome giant Thor, who went about with his mighty hammer 
battering iron gates and shivering rocks in sunder, and whose eyes 
flashed fire as he laughed the awful laughter which shook the 
mountains and the sky. As the most striking characteristic of 
Jupiter, in popular apprehension, was his wielding of the thunder, 
his identification with Thor requires no explanation. The con- 
traction of Thunresdeg into Thursday seems to have been produced 
by the influence of the Scandinavian Thérsdagr, as the shortened 
form does not appear in any Anglo-Saxon document earlier than 
the period of Danish rule in England. 

The Anglo-Saxon name of Friday was Frigedeg. The nomi- 
native case of Frige would necessarily be either Frig or Frigu ; 
but the name of the goddess is not met with, as such, in any Saxon 
writing. The word frigu, however, occurs in poetry in the sense 
of ‘ love,’ and it is therefore probable that this is the correct form 
of the name of the goddess. The Teutonic mythology is best 
known to us in its Scandinavian form, and it is usually stated in 
books that Friday is the day of Freyja. This, however, is a mis- 
take, and the true Norse equivalent of Frigu is Frigg, the wife of 
Odin, and not the inferior goddess Freyja. It has, indeed, been 
supposed that Freyja (‘the mistress’) was originally a mere name 
of Frigg, but in the Norse theogony, as we have it, the two are 
distinct personages. The early English historians, Roger of 
Wendover and William of Malmesbury, say that Friday took its 
name from the wife of Woden; and it is remarkable that Frigg- 
jarstiarna is the Icelandic name of the planet Venus. The Old 
Norse word for Friday, Fria-dagr or Frjadagr, has no meaning in 
that language, and is interesting as proving that the Scandinavians 
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derived the word from a Low German source—either from the 
English or the Old Saxons. 

The name of Sztern or Setere, which is connected with the 
last day of the week, is a mere adaptation of the Latin Saturnus. 
From the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Dialogue between Solomon and Saturn,’ 
and from other indications, it appears that this Roman divinity 
had somehow found a place in Teutonic legend—possibly owing in 
part to a confusion between him and a native god of like-sounding 
name, of whom no very distinct traces exist. The name of 
‘Saturn’s day ’ amongst the Teutonic nations, is peculiar to the 
English and the Dutch, who have it as Zaturdag. This fact may 
perhaps afford a slight presumption in favour of the conjecture 
that the translation of the names of the days originated in the Low 
German branch of the race. The Teutonic names for Saturday 
are various. The High Germans, like the ancestors of the French 
people, called it the Sabbath-day (Sambaztac, now Samstag). It 
is worth notice that in the Anglo-Saxon gospels, the word Sabbath 
is sometimes rendered by Scternesdeg and Swterdeg. The 
Scandinavian name was Laugardagr (modern Swedish Lérdag), 
the day of the bath. An English monastic chronicler (the author 
of the ‘ Historia Eliensis *), who mentions, as a proof of the extra- 
ordinary foppery of the Danish invaders, that they combed their 
hair every day, goes on to say that it was also their custom to 
bathe every Saturday (sabbatis balneare). It has been stated, 
though I believe not on any very early authority, that the horrible 
massacre of the Danes, known in English history as ‘St. Brice’s 
day,’ took place on a Saturday, and that the victims were surprised 
whilst engaged in their weekly ablutions. Another old Teutonic 
name for Saturday is said! to have been Nornentag, the day of the 
Norns—a word which sometimes denotes the ‘ weird sisters’ of 
German mythology, and is sometimes applied to merely human 
sorceresses. It can scarcely be by a mere accidental coincidence 
that this name reminds us so strongly of the medizval superstition 
of the ‘ witches’ sabbath.’ 

The fact that all the Teutonic nations agreed in adopting an 
identical translation of the Roman names of the days is worthy 
of note as a corrective to exaggerated views of the nomad bar- 
barism of their early condition. Considering how the Teutons 
were spread over Europe, and how they were separated by their 
diversity of dialects, we can scarcely fail to see in the freedom of 
mutual communication amongst them, which this fact implies, an 
indication of a somewhat higher level of civilisation than many 
writers have recognised. The late Charles Kingsley, for instance, 


1 Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v. Seterdeg. Of course Nornentag can 
only bea modernised form, but the statement presumably rests on some good authority, 
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speaks as if the barbarians who conquered Rome had found their 
way to the imperial city by a sort of accident, or by a blind and 
mysterious instinct. Other writers, less excusably, have repre- 
sented that the Saxons, when they came to Britain, were unac- 
quainted with the art of writing and with the Christian religion. 
The fact is that our ancestors brought with them from the Con- 
tinent not only their modification of the Runes, but also their 
adaptation of the Roman alphabet; and the universal diffusion 
amongst the Teutonic tribes of such words as ‘ church’ for ecclesia, 
and ‘housel’ for the holy Eucharist, and of such a peculiar cor- 
ruption of a Latin word as ‘ bishop’ from episcopus, clearly shows 
that, however the religion of the Empire was despised by them, 
they were at any rate familiar with its external institutions. 

We have seen that, either in their original or the translated 
form, the planetary names of the days are now in use in nearly all 
the languages of Christian Europe. There are, however, two or 
three exceptions. In modern Iceland, and in Portugal, the 
heathenish names have been discarded, from a religious scruple, 
and the days are now designated only by numbers. Amongst the 
Slavonic nations, whose conversion to Christianity was late, the 
names of the days are derivatives of the numerals, except that of 
Sunday, which signifies Resurrection ( Voskresenié). 

So much for the European history of the Alexandrian astro- 
logical week. It has also an Asiatic history, which is not a little 
curious. Many inquirers have been greatly puzzled by the dis- 
covery that in the modern languages of India the days of the 
week are called by names which, in their original Sanscrit form, 
are exactly coincident in meaning with those prevailing in Europe. 
As there is a vulgar notion that everything Sanscrit is of im- 
measurable antiquity, it is not surprising that the theory should 
often have been propounded that the planetary week is an Indian 
invention, or even that it was a primitive possession of the un- 
divided Aryan race. Professor Max Miller, however, has shown 


that these Sanscrit names were invented under Greek influence 


at some period later than the Christian era. The Indian planetary 
week, therefore, like that of Europe, derives its origin from the 
astrologers of Alexandria. 

In conclusion, I trust the reader will agree with me that there 
are few facts in the history of language by which what has been 
called ‘the romance of philology’ is better exemplified than by 
the story which tells how these seven words, originally part of 
the abstruse vocabulary of an occult science, have come to find a 
place amongst the commonest words of daily life in the languages 


of half the population of the world. HENRY BRADLEY. 
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Che Little Amalitvare Shop. 


A VERY VULGAR STORY. 


Tue little smallware shop is situated in Samuel Johnson Street, in 
what was once a suburb of Brassington, a famous town in the 
Midlands. Brassington, howeyer, has gradually grown till it has 
overtaken the district of which Samuel Johnson Street is a small 
artery, and, though lying some distance from the railway station 
and Main Street, the suburb is now itself a busy and populous 
quarter. For some years Samuel Johnson Street strove against 
the advances of the town. It was built for private residents, and 
it was not too readily to be coerced into shops. It yielded first at 
the remote corners, where shops were established a few years ago, 
one being a prosperous emporium where drugs were dispensed, and 
where a great trade was done on Saturday night in hair-oil, cos- 
metics, and tooth-powder. 

The great town still growing, the resistance of Samuel Johnson 
Street became increasingly weak. Having once admitted shops 
at its corners, it began to temporise. Ata house half-way down 
its length, it one day became indisputable that the windows of the 
best parlour had been enlarged, and the neighbours learnt with 
mingled feelings that Mrs. Cadwallader was ‘licensed to sell tea 
and coffee. The ice once broken, numbers fell in. The front 
parlours all.up and down the street blossomed into shop fronts, and 
to-day, though Samuel Johnson Street is far from being a business 
thoroughfare, there are not many things wanted in a small way 
that; may not be purchased within its boundaries. 

One result of this metamorphosis is a total change in the 
social position of the inhabitants. The street was never an - 
aristocratic quarter; but it was eminently respectable. Respect- 
ability could not stand shops, and as the front parlour windows 
disappeared, the old inhabitants moved on. 

At present the population of Samuel Johnson Street is in what 
may be described as struggling circumstances. Some of the house- 
holders eke out the rent by taking lodgers ; others make a scanty 
living out of their wares; and the rest live principally on what in 
better society is known as Providence, but in Samuel Johnson 
Street is familiar as ‘odd jobs.’ 

The little smallware shop is on the left-hand side going down. 
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Unlike the handsome druggist’s shop at the corner, which is a 
really substantial mart, the little smallware shop is of the front- 
parlour style of architecture. A not too abundant stock is made 
the most’ of in the window. There are bootlaces, cards of buttons, 
rows of pins, rolls of very cheap ribbon, the glories of which are 
displayed when the sun is not shining on that side of the street ; 
one or two pairs of stockings, which it is hoped may chance to fit 
the intending purchaser, for all the stock is in the window; a few 
bonnet shapes, one or two neatly trimmed bonnets, and a few caps 
(one in a glass case). 

On entering, it is found that the little smallware shop is very 
little indeed. The counter occupies a considerable space of what 
was once the front best parlour. A show-case at the end is 
altogether disproportionate to the superficial area of the establish- 
ment. Behind the counter the space is even more circumscribed. 
But it bearsan unmistakable look of home. Everything is beauti- 
fully clean, and the hearth and firegrate are polished to distrac- 
tion. One or two engravings hang on the wall, and there are a 
few books about of a kind not often seen in a little smallware shop. 

At the fire is seated a lady whom, when she looks up and 
speaks, a stranger would not hesitate to characterise as young; 
but as she sits, slowly sewing with weary face and shrunken 
figure, she looks certainly over forty. She is dressed in black, 
neatly and like a lady, though the materials are evidently of the 
cheapest. Her age by years is probably thirty; but there are 
deep lines on her forehead and a hectic flush on her cheeks, 
which explain why on a casual look a stranger would think she 
had been in business in the little smallware shop for many years. 
By her knee is a little girl of three years of age, playing with the 
mangled remains of a doll—a headless doll, from which the life- 
sawdust flows through a fissure at the neck unavailingly stitched. 

It is eight o’clock at night, and the sole manager and lessee of the 
smallware shop is sadly but not complainingly thinking that there 
is very little prospect of any more custom or any addition to the 
3s. 9d., the total turn-over of the day, representing a profit of 
fully one shilling. Presently the bell rings, signalling a customer. 
This is the charwoman from two doors off, who wants to know if Mrs. 
Wentworth will lend her sixpence till Monday—Mrs. Duggings, 
for whom she has been charing to-day, having been disappointed 
of a little money, and being obliged to leave it over? Sixpence 
from three and ninepence leaves three and threepence, and repre- 
sents one half of the day’s profits; but Mrs. Wentworth knows her 
customer is an honest hard-working woman, and, moreover, it is the 
habit in Samuel Johnson Street for people to help each other without 
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thinking too closely of their own necessities. So the sixpence is 
forthcoming, and the charwoman, with many thanks, goes her 
way. 
The bell rings again, and beyond doubt the three and ninepence 
will be now augmented, probably by the price of a staylace or a 
row of pins. No. The new-comer is Mrs. Stevens, from four doors 
down on the opposite side of the street, who has come to share 
with Mrs. Wentworth the great joy of her having at last got a 
situation. The worn face lights up with genuine pleasure; the 
sad eyes grow bright ; and Mrs. Stevens, when she goes away, really 
feels that, in addition to the satisfaction she has herself derived, she 
has done a kind thing, and cheered up poor Mrs. Wentworth by 
making her the confidante of her own good fortune. Mrs. Went- 
worth has a quiet, simple way of sharing other people’s woes and 
magnifying their joys. Whence it comes to pass that the little 
smallware shop is the repository of all the confidences of the 
neighbourhood. Nothing good or bad happens to any one that 
they do not straightway run over to the little smallware shop and 
‘tell Mrs. Wentworth.’ 

Of course everybody in Samuel Johnson Street knows the his- 
tory of the little smallware shop. Their knowledge does not carry 
them so far back as ten years ago when the pale, worn-out, ill-clad 
lady behind the counter was mistress of an establishment which, 
without being opulent, left little to be desired. She kept house 
for her brother, a man of original mind and wide culture, who had 
already made his mark in journalism, and had dreams of perma- 
nently stamping it on English literature. These were not the 
visions of a fantastic idler, but would unquestionably have been 
realised by the bright mind and active will from which they sprang. 
They were, however, presently cut short by the rapid progress of 
consumption. He lived just long enough to see his sister comfort- 
ably settled, and then he and his hopes and his ambition came to a 
swift end. 

It was after this that Samuel Johnson Street first came to know 
Mrs. Wentworth. Her husband took the large shop at the corner and 
fitted it up as a chemist’s and druggist’s, the house being furnished - 
with the bride’s dowry. For a time matters went well and pros- 
perously ; children were born, and to all outward appearances it 
would have been difficult to find a more happy household than 
that of the corner shop. At what date appearances began to be 
deceptive is never to be learned from the proprietress of the little 
smallware shop. Indeed, few of the matters related here are to be 
gathered in conversation with her. It is only what Samuel John- 
son Street knows, and of course Samuel Johnson Street could know 
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noting of struggles long hidden by the control of a brave spirit 
behind a patiently smiling face. 

But by-and-by matters at the corner shop assumed an aspect of 
which Samuel Johnson Street could not fail to take notice. It was 
found that the chemist himself was very rarely in the chemist’s shop ; 
a matter the more talked about since the boy he left in charge had a 
singular perversity for dispensing wrong drugs. Then Mrs. Went- 
worth was found behind the counter looking a little worn and pale, 
carrying a baby in one arm, and ineffectually trying to compound 
simple drugs with the disengaged hand. If it had been anything 
but drugs that had been dispensed for the joint profit of Mrs. Went- 
worth, Samuel Johnson Street, which already knew her for her cheer- 
ful presence and infinite kindnesses, would have stood by the shop. 
But drugs are obviously dangerous things to swallow when pro- 
miscuously dispensed by a small boy with a shock head, whose 
ideas of pharmacy are marked rather by decision than accuracy, 
and by a woman distracted with household cares, and knowing not 
as much of drugs as inay be read by the initiated on the labels of 
the bottles. The consequence was that business fell off, and the 
household began to live, as far as it might be said to live at all, 
upon the sale of stock. There was no money toreplenish it, much 
less to pay the bills that came in with increasing importunity. 

It must be said to the credit of Mr. Wentworth that he bore 
all this with a light heart. His method of conducting business 
was to remain in the shop till he had sold at tempting though not 
remunerative prices what would yield a sovereign or two. These 
he would pocket, and disappear for a few days, coming back dirty 
and half-drunk to repeat the transaction. This was naturally 
an exhaustive process, and it became more and more difficult to get 
together the necessary sovereigns. But there was the furniture— 
not his, it is true, but the law gave him the privilege of disposing 
of it. Like a law-abiding citizen, he did this in due form, giving 
a bill of sale on the security of his wife’s furniture and what were 
left of the drugs. This furnished the means for a grand debauch, 
and the neighbourhood of Samuel Johnson Street did not see him 
for two or three weeks. 

It was hard this time for the wife and the three children—one 
had lately arrived, and was being nursed—to get bread to eat. 
The shock-headed boy had long ago been dismissed, ostensibly on a 
charge of having administered a dose of tinct. jalap. when sarsa- 
parila had been prescribed; but really because there were no wages 
wherewith to pay him. The produce of the bill of sale seemed to 
have come to an end abruptly, judging from the hour of a winter’s 

night at which the husband and father returned home. Finding he 
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could not get in at the door, it occurred to him that it would plea- 
santly occupy his time and enable him to attain his object if he 
broke the windows of the room in which he knew his wife and 
children were sleeping. This he did, and the poor trembling 
mother, fearing injury to the children, at length got up and 
opened the door for him. On this particular occasion he stayed 
only a couple of hours, and then, calling out that he was going, 
departed, leaving the door wide open, thus necessitating his 
wife’s coming down to close it against the bitter winter night. 
The fact, well known to him, that she was even then in an advanced 
stage of consumption doubtless added a zest to this little playful- 
ness. 

The end was not far off. The bill of sale was put into opera- 
tion. The very bed—her own bed—was taken from under the 
mother and her children, and she and they were bundled into the 
street. It was then that Samuel Johnson Street came to the front. 
A room was found for Mrs. Wentworth in the house of a poor 
woman who was guaranteed by the Street against loss, and for 
seven months they were maintained, Mrs. Wentworth doing what 
she could in the way of needlework to eke out a pittance. Samuel 
Johnson Street saw this could not go on for ever, and that it was 
encouraging false economy. The thing to do was to place Mrs. 
Wentworth in a position to earn her own living. 

The idea of the little smallware shop occurred to some one, and 
was instantly accepted. The shop was taken in the name of the 
benevolent butcher round the corner—a device to secure it against 
the eccentric breadwinner. Pence, sixpences, and shillings were 
clubbed together to raise a stock, whilst the more wealthy under- 
took to answer for certain ‘leading articles,’ such as stay-laces, 
thread, and an assortment of cotton. A few scattered friends from 
outside joined in the work that Samuel Johnson Street was now un- 
ostentatiously performing. One sent a case of jewelry—gilt, it is 
true, but still so far above the daily wants of Samuel Johnson Street 
that only a few of the very cheapest have gone off. Others, who could 
not give money or goods, gave their services. Every night at nine 
o’clock the shutters of the little smallware shop are quietly put up, 
and at eight o’clock every morning they are as quietly taken down. 
This is the joint contribution of the shoemaker and his son, the son 
doing it at night and the fatherin the morning. Others clean the 
windows, bring coal, help in the cleaning, or in other ways, but 
always in the same unassuming and noiseless manner, smooth down 
what more there may be of the rough pathway of life for these poor 
weary feet to tread. 

Samuel Johnson Street, in short, behaves after the manner in 
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which the poor are accustomed to behave to the poorest and most 
helpless of their colony. But, after all, what can the Street do ?°-It 
is true that three and ninepence is the minimum daily turn-oyer of 
the little smallware shop. It is the natural result-of the inflation 
which took place before Christmas, when Samuel Johnson Street 
disclosed the existence of a singular famine in the matter of small- 
wares, and literally besieged the doors of the little smallware 
shop in search of boot-laces, buttons, tape, needles, pins, and 
thread. Samuel Johnson Street determined that Mrs. Wentworth 
should be in good spirits on Christmas Day. But this artificial 
expansion of trade could not be maintained. Hence the relapse 
which has followed, and which greatly occupies the more thought- 
ful spirits in Samuel Johnson Street. 

Quite apart from trade prospects, there is another phase of 
the matter, spoken of only in whispers, but on which Samuel 
Johnson Street profoundly ponders across the tea-cups and the 
thick bread and butter. Two or three months ago, at a public 
meeting of the Street, privately held on a Thursday night in 
the butcher’s shop (Thursday being selected as the day on which 
the stock would be exceptionally reduced before replenish- 
ing for Saturday’s market), it was agreed that a doctor must 
be called in to the little smallware shop. Customers looking in 
in the afternoon had more than once found the lessee fast asleep over 
her sewing-machine—not a healthy sleep, such as she might have 
known ten years earlier, but in a condition of unwholesome stupor. 
When awakened, she explained, with asad smile, that she often 
found herself going to sleep when she ought to have been working, 
and regretted that she lost so much time, which, when plain 
sewing was brisk, was worth at least three-halfpence an hour. 

Dr. Bolas was accordingly instructed to callin in a friendly way, 
and, on pretence of stocking himself with shirt-buttons, to see what 
he thought of the general condition of the lessee and proprietor. The 
report of Dr. Bolas, made tothe butcher’s wife, and through her com- 
municated to the Street, was short and emphatic. Mrs. Wentworth 
was dying of consumption. If prompt measures were taken, and she 
were removed to Ventnor or some other place where the sun stone 
and where soft winds blew, she might live for years. But of 
Samuel Johnson Street it must be said, though its heart*is big, 
its roadway is narrow. Only for an hour a day, and that for 
week or two in midsummer, is it found necessary to throw a news- 
paper over that trimmed cap in the glass shade, lest peradventure 
its glories might fade. As for the atmosphere, it is the best 
Brassington can afford; but bad is the best, especially for weak 
lungs. 
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Samuel Johnson Street received this report with great sadness, 
But in its usual practical way it forthwith convened a meeting in 
the butcher’s shop, to see what could be done. It was suggested, 
that if 100/. or perhaps 2001. were raised, a small annuity could be 
purchased that would enable Mrs. Wentworth to go South ; for, as 
Mr. Hamnock, the auctioneer, sagely put it, her life was one that 
would be knocked down cheap by any insurance agent that knew his 
business. The mere mention of such a sum, however, threw a 
damper over the meeting. Samuel Johnson Street was equal to 
making all sorts of sacrifices for this poor waif and stray. But 
you might as well ask it for half-an-hour’s loan of the Koh-i-noor 
as for 2001. 

It was not the sort of Street to give in without a struggle. 
In fact, it passed a resolution to adjourn, ostensibly ‘in order that 
time might be given for considering ways and means,’ as the 
butcher (who once spent a very dull and confused night in the 
strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons) said. This was, how- 
ever, merely the sort of device a desperate man plays off upon 
himself in order to avoid the necessity of acknowledging defeat. 
The meeting was adjourned, and stands adjourned till this day, 
for Samuel Johnson Street has even abandoned that poor pretence 
of considering ways and means. It begins to think that all it 
can do is to keep the little smallware shop open to the end, and 
this it will do at whatever expenditure upon tape, boot-laces, and 
caps for Sunday wear. 

With a delicate considerateness which must be an instinct, for 
Samuel Johnson Street never had been educated in these matters, 
no one has ever alluded in Mrs. Wentworth’s presence to that 
meeting in the butcher’s shop, at which the plan for sending her 
to Ventnor was discussed. If it had prospered, the tidings would 
have been joyfully carried to her. Since it failed, what use in 
telling her, and putting into her head thoughts that cannot be 
realised ? So the little smallware shop is still open, and every one 
makes-believe that everybody else is in the best of health, and is 
really overwhelmed with worldly prosperity. It is only when 
Samuel Johnson Street has bought its tape or its buttons, paid 
its pence and left the shop, it admits to itself that the end of 
this very vulgar story is fast hastening to its commonplace con- 


clusion. 
HENRY W. LUCY. 
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Montaigie and its BDegend. 


Ir is difficult to be- 
| lieve that the silent, 
sleepy, grass - grown 
village of Bouvignes 
was once a consider- 
able Walloon town, a 
powerful rival of its 
audacious neighbour, 

Dinant-sur-Meuse. 
The two places lie 
nearly opposite one 
another, and they used 
to frown mutual de- 
fince across the broad, 
beautiful Meuse from 
their rival towers of 
Mont Orgueil and 
Créve Coeur, perched 
on the limestone crags 

above each town. 

The compéres of 
Dinant seem to have 
oftcn got the worst of 
it in these encounters 
with their rivals ; they 
were a brave, generous, 
but somewhat turbu- 
lent race; and when 
once upon a time, hotly besieged by Philip the Good and his fierce 
son Charles the Rash, the townsmen of Bouvignes sent a herald 
to Dinant imploring their neighbours to be reasonable and to 
submit themselves to their sovereign, the Dinantais con- 
temptuously hanged the messenger, and continued to insult the 
Duke of Burgundy, until he razed their city to the ground, and 
actually flung 800 of the contumacious townsmen into the Meuse. 
The people of Bouvignes were cruel and revengeful too; for as 
the bodies floated past them down the Meuse, some still strug- 
gling for life, the Bouvignois stood on the bank and thrust the 
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poor creatures who tried to get on shore back into the water 
again. 

The two towns had an intense rivalry in the manufacture of 
the brass and copper wares famous throughout Europe, till this 
fatal destruction of Dinant, by the name of Dinanteries. 

But there must have been more vitality in Dinant than in 
Rouvignes, for the latter has dwindled into a mere village without 
special industries or manufactories since its destruction by the 

French in the time of 

Henry II., while Di- 

“nant, though it too 

suffered at the same 

/ period, has risen from 

— its ruins into a cheerful 

FE brisk little town, plea- 

F sant to look at and to 
live ing 

7 Reuyignes- hn. in 

+ quaint desolation be- 

| neath the ruined tower 

e of Créve Ceeur, but-the 

remains of fortifica- 

F.-& tions—a gateway, and 

@ especially a grand-old 

“) gabled Spanish house 

#,on the grass-grown 

1 Place—tell that it has 

a history of its own, 

and make one. willing 

to believe the assertion 

H that it could once have 

7 roustered 15,000 fight- 

¥§ ing-men when need 

lag A required. 

One day our ever 
kind and thoughtful a iend who had planned the visit to the ‘ Old 
Chateau in the Ardennes’ said to us, ‘I introduced you to Véve- 
Celles ; I will now show you the ruins of Montaigle.’ Soona bright 
afternoon we started with Félix for driver and ‘Jim’ the Dachs- 
hund, now gravely seated beside his master in the roomy carriage. 

Bouvignes looked charming as we drove through it on our way 
to Montaigle, with its unexpected alleys and turnings full of bright 
effects, peeps of the sparkling river and limestone crags on the 
opposite bank, and groups of picturesque people who seemed to 
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be standing or sitting just where figures were wanted to perfect 
the scene. Quaint and amusing pictures appeared at every turn. 
One woman had set her wash-tub on a heap of manure just within 
a doorway overshadowed by a vine, leaving her hard rubbing now 
and then to smack her little boy for some misconduct or other. 

After leaving Bouvignes the valley widened and the road no 
longer kept so closely besidethe Meuse, although it followed its course 
as far as Moulins; then it took an abrupt westerly turn into the 
valley of the Molignée, a valley bordered by limestone cliffs, with 
a bright little river which goes sparkling and singing along beside 
us, sometimes half hidden by grey willow-trees, that bend thirstily 
over it, as if trying to keep it for themselves, As the road turns 
abruptly, the valley narrows and the limestone rocks project in 
huge grey shoulders through the birch-trees that clothe the sides. 

Long shadows are stealing down the sides of the cliffs, and the 
little river shows golden through the willows as the light reaches 
it from the glow on the cliffs above. The road winds continually 
in and out as it follows the course of this lively little stream; it 
seems as if some huge man of middle-age were trying to walk in 
step with a blithe skipping maiden not yet in her teens.- But all 
at once our attention is drawn from the river and the exquisite 
variety of scenery which its wayward course creates in the valley. 

Our driver turns round on his seat and points with his whip, 
and as he considers himse]f the best coachman in Belgium, we feel 
bound to listen to Félix. 

‘ See there, ladies "—he is pointing to an enormous rock on the 
right that towers high in air—‘ V’la la Roche aux Corbeaux.’ He 
cracked his whip loudly, and a black crowd of crows rose from the 
rock ; there must have been hundreds of the noisy cawing creatures. 
They careered round and round for some minutes, then they 
returned to their favourite haunt. Félix looked as if he expected 
to be clapped for his conjuring feat, and drove on with a smile 
of triumph. The green meadow on the right through which the 
river danced along was purple here with autumn crocus. We 
got out and gathered some, and one of our companions climbed 
up into the wood on the right, and brought down treasures of 
the rich-hued glossy berries of Gueldres rose, with leaves of every 
exquisite tint dying daily in fresh beauty as the month drew to a 
close. But the crags grew barer on the right, the valley looked 
wilder, almost as if it were unvisited, and soon we saw down in a 
hollow on the left, beside the river, a half-ruined mill. The cliff 
rose abruptly behind it, thickly wooded, and a sudden turn in the 
road brought the rocks in front also; it seemed niched in its 
dark deserted corner, and a white mist that rose from the water 
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clung round the thatch of the lonely house. We asked if any one 
lived there. Félix shook his head, and looked unusually serious. 

‘ Ma foi, no,’ he said ; ‘I should think not; it has been empty 
these six years.’ 

‘What happened to the last owner?’ I asked. I thought there 
must surely be a history belonging to the weird, ghost-like habit- 
ation. 

Félix shrugged his shoulders. ‘ He, madame ?—well, he specu- 
lated and ruined himself. Then he died, and his wife died too.’ 

He whipped up his horses, and drove along as if he thought I 
ought to be satisfied; but my interest was not nearly quieted. 








La Tour des Pendus, Montaigle. 


But, Félix,’ I said, ‘it looks a likely place for business. Why 
is the mill empty—why did not some other miller take it when 
that one died ?’ 

‘Ah, bah! so they did, one or two; but no one stays there, 
and now it is going to ruin—there seems a curse on it.’ 

We all looked at one another ; there was certainly a ghost at the 
bottom of this mystery. 

‘ Félix, I said, feeling rather afraid he might laugh at me, ‘is 
the mill haunted? There is perhaps some spirit that shows itself 
and frightens people away.’ 

Félix did laugh—a hearty guffaw ; he also turned round, and 
gave me a keen look to see if I were in earnest. 
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‘Ma foi, madame,’ he cried, ‘there may be a ghost for all I 
know ; but if there is one, it is the ghost called want of money that 
keeps buyers from such a dilapidated place.’ 

He laughed again, as if he thought he had quite laid my fears, 
and we drove on towards Montaigle. 

The road becomes yet more wild and romantic ; the continual 
sweeps made by the sudden turns of the valley, and the lofty, some- 
times perpendicular crags, give a constant variety of scene. All 
at once—the valley widened as it turned—we came in sight of 
Montaigle; perched on the top of the lofty grey rocks, it seems 
to form a part of them, and to menace the green valley that sur- 
rounds it; for the rock of Montaigle rises from a green belt of 
meadow through which the river circles. On one side the ruins 
form a long grey facade partly clad in ivy and clematis wreaths, 
crimsoning leaves with tufts of white blossom; tke remnants of 
many towers show here and there, and the watch-tower stands out 
grandly on the highest point of grey crag. At the foot of this lofty 
mass of rocks are some black marble works, with men busy at a sort 
of saw-mill ; cattle are grazing in the meadow. We stood looking at 
the striking picture while we waited for a guide to the ruins. 
They are kept locked up, or doubtless bit by bit the stones 
would be carried away, to build cottages in the little village 
below. 

But, if we thought the old ruin grand, frowning down from its 
lofty perch, we thought it beautiful when we had climbed the steep 
ascent and fourd ourselves in what was the great entrance court. 
On both sides are broken fern-grown steps leading to underground 
vaults, many of which are still perfect ; other steps were wreathed 
with a wealth of clematis in full blossom, and rich with tufts 
of rare fern peeping out of mouldering chinks in tantalising 
fashion ; for when we tried to carry away some as memories of our 
visit, we found them far too deeply rooted. 

‘ The last time I was here,’ said the friend who had brought us 
to Montaigle, ‘such a charming girl guided us over the ruins—a 
pretty bright creature; I hoped we should have seen her to-day.’ 
He turned to our guide, a pleasant-looking young fellow, and asked 
him what had become of Rosalie. 

The young fellow looked sad ; then he said abruptly, ‘ Rosalie 
was my sister, and she is dead.’ 

The sudden tidings threw a gloom over our sunshine ; on in- 
quiry we heard that Rosalie had married a year ago, and that she 
had died quite lately in giving birth to a child. 

‘Poor little Rosalie! she was so gay, so simple,’ our friend 
said ; ‘she seemed to shed a charm over the old place.’ 
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We went on up a flight of broken fern-grown steps to the upper 
part of the castle; here we found a spacious grassed chamber gar- 
landed with ivy and clematis, bright golden and rosy blossoms 
twinkling here and there underfoot. From the open gap in the 
walls where windows had been we got a fine view over the 
valley, out of which rises the rock of Montaigle. Our friend became 
so wrapt in gazing at the landscape—perhaps thinking of Rosalie— 
and taking no heed of where he was, that a gust of wind lifted his 
hat from his head and whirled it into the valley below. 

There was a diligent search, for the hat was a favourite with its 
owner, and we heard that the guide who took us over the ruins 
searched for days afterwards about the spot, but without success ; 
doubtless some enterprising jackdaw—for these chattering birds 
haunt the ruins—will this year bring up a young family in a new 
kind of nest. 

Jim sniffed and hunted about, and gct into all sorts of strange 
places, while we climbed still higher among the ivy- and bramble- 
cumbered ruins till we found ourselves in the watch-tower ; it is a 
giddy look down from this, but there is an extended view over 
the country round. Since this visit to Montaigle Jim, in one of 
his adventurous exploits, fell from a high rock into the road as he 
was following his master, and was taken up for dead; but I am 
happy to say he recovered, and is as well as ever now. 

With all its advantages of strength and of natural position, 
Montaigle seems chiefly to have offered passive resistance in the 
wars of the period. There is no record that it plundered or 
attacked towns or fortresses; it seems to have been peaceably 
inhabited till the middle of the fifteenth century, when the in- 
habitants of Dinant and of Liége, then in revolt against Philip of 
Burgundy, stormed and sacked the castle and set it on fire. 
After this it passed into the hands of the reigning Duke, and 
was garrisoned by Burgundian soldiers. A worse fate, however, 
was in store for Montaigle. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the army of Henry II. of France, commanded by the 
Duke of Nevers, after taking the town of Bouvignes, pushed on to 
attack Montaigle. 

But the garrison had received orders to abandon the fortress, and 
the French entered it without contest. These Vandals first pil- 
laged it of all worth taking, and then, rolling some barrels of gun- 
powder into the courts, they set fire to them and blew the castle 
into its present state of ruin. 

Coming down the ruined grass-grown steps, we found our way 
into a lower court on one side of which is the well scooped in the 
solid rock, to a depth, it is said, of upwards of eighty feet. This 
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well is a picture of beauty. -Within it long ribands of hart’s-tongue 
—now a golden green in the afternoon sunshine—stretch down, 
scenting the water far below, and other and rarer ferns show their 
delicate fronds in the chinks of its stonework. Our guide flung 
down a stone; it seemed a long pause before we heard its dull 
plunge, and to this came a strangely audible echo. One after 
another we all bent over the rickety parapet, which is heightened 
with sods and earth, and called out a word or a sentence, and back 
came the sound with rapid and vivid distinctness; it seemed as 
if some imprisoned creature must lurk in the fern-throated abyss. 
Not far from the well, on the wall which surrounds this part of the 
ruins, is a solitary tower, said to have been the prison; it has an 
ominous name—La Tour des Pendus. 

One of the subterranean vaults is very large, and over it, in 
one of the towers, was the entrance to the oubliette. In this 
corner of the castle, on the platform beside this vault, a lady 
about fifty years ago built a little chalet, and passed several 
summers here with her children, spending her time and her 
money among the poor and suffering in the village at the foot of 
the rock. 

Our guide showed us the drawbridge, connecting the donjon 
with the tower in which was the cistern ; also he showed us where 
had been the chapel. The buildings were evidently on a very 
large scale and very complete. Some years ago, about seventy 
large stone balls were found in the lowest story of one of the 
rowers. But there is nothing warlike in the present aspect of 
Montaigle. It is a most graceful and flower-laden ruin ; even the 
briers and brambles seem checked from a too rampant. growth 
to give place to delicate sprays of small-leaved ivy, crimson-leaved 
clematis with starry flowers, while tiny blossoms and minute fern 
fronds enamel the crumbling yellow-grey of the ruined stones and 
make a carpet under foot. 

There is a romantic story belonging to Montaigle, called the 
legend of Gilles de Berlaymont, who held the castle in the 
thirteenth century. 

Some miles north of the ruins of Montaigle is the Chatean of 
Bioulx. There was once a much older castle-here, and there was 
deadly feud between its lord and the chatelain of Montaigle. 
Arnolf de Bioulx was much older than Gilles de Berlaymont ; he 
was a widower, with an only daughter of some eighteen years old— 
the fair Midone de Bioulx. Midone was an exquisite creature, 
loving and gentle and true, as simple as a daisy and as fair as a 
June lily. Her dark blue eyes beamed with lovely thoughts, and 
her golden hair circled a head fit for a cameo. Her mother had 
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died when Midone was a baby, and most of her childhood had 
been passed with her nurse or, when she received instruction from 
the chaplain, a grave old priest. Arnolf, lord of Bioulx, was a 
rough turbulent man; a man of action, with few words to spare ; 
his tongue’s chief use was in giving orders and in hurling blame 
on every one ; but, if he heard the word Montaigle, or the name of 
Gilles de Berlaymont, then blame became execration, and he would 
swear fierce oaths that made his gentle daughter tremble when 
she heard them. In those days there was little for girls to read 
besides the chronicles of saintly lives and deeds. Midone’s chief 
recreation was found in riding in the forest that then stretched 
from Bioulx to the banks of the Meuse. During these rides, and 
while she sate at her embroidery, she had often pondered the feud 
between the two families ; as she grew older, it seemed to her sad 
and terrible. All her reading taught her that men should love 
one another, and yet the first command she had ever received from 
her father was to hate the cursed race of Montaigle. 

She had thought of Gilles de Berlaymont as middle-aged and 
stern, like her father, and she had often prayed that his heart might 
soften so that peace might reign between the two families. She 
pitied Berlaymont too; for Ursula, her nurse, who was garrulous, 
and a gossip besides, had told her how the lord of Montaigle lived 
alone in his castle, and that he had been an orphan nearly all his 
life. Midone thought that a man wholly shut off from womanly 
influence could not help being fierce and savage. She called to 
mind how seldom her own intercession for prisoners and. delin- 
quents prevailed with her father, and she shuddered in thinking 
how terrible a ruffian Gilles de Berlaymont must be. In truth, 
the sweet maiden thought of him as a kind of untamed savage, 
to be avoided like a wild beast. 

It chanced one day that the lord of Montaigle, Gilles de Ber- 
laymont, was journeying towards Namur, when he met a company 
on horseback—two serving-men, a lady, and her attendant. One 
of the attendants spoke to her mistress as Berlaymont drew up 
beside the road to let the lady pass; as she passed, he looked at 
her. The lady looked also; their eyes met, and their hearts spoke 
through their eyes. 

Midone de Bioulx had heard of the prowess and chivalry of the 
lord of Montaigle, but she had not been told that he was young and 
that he was as handsome as he was brave; but Gilles de Berlay- 
mont was struck as by magic—he felt that he had never dreamed 
of so lovely a lady as this beautiful girl who sate her horse thus 
gracefully. 

He was about to address her, and then he saw the arms of 
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Arnolf de Bioulx on the retainers’ coats, and he passed on with a 
haughty salutation. 

When Midone reached the castle of Bioulx, she went at once to 
her nurse’s chamber, without as much as waiting to be disencum- 
bered of her riding gear. 

‘Nurse,’ she said, with some show of anger sparkling in her 
dark blue eyes, ‘ why did you not tell me that the lord of Berlay- 
mont was good and beautiful and young? All this time you have 
let me think of him as a monster.’ 

Ursula crossed herself, and pressed her thin lips together. 
She was garrulous, but she was far too wise to have put visions of 
handsome young men before her darling’s mind. 

‘Handsome, is he ?’ she said, tossing her head till its tall cone- 
like cap seemed likely to fall off; ‘ bless your sweet eyes, Midone, 
all men look handsome when armed cap-a-pie. I would be sorry 
to have chosen my Ralph when he was in steel bonnet and buff 
jerkin.’ 

Midone turned away ; her excited angry mood puzzled her. 

* At least he looks good,’ she said; ‘ garb cannot alter expres- 
sion—he looks good and tender too—tenderer than I had tiought 
a man could look ;’ but with the words so hot a flush mounted to 
her forehead that the watchful duenna saw with alarm the little 
ear crimson in an instant. 

Ursula was a wise woman, considering her limited chances of 
gaining wisdom; but ker sudden alarm clouded her judgment. 

‘Good and beautiful, is he?—the Evil One can assume any 
shape, my child. He looked tender, did he, Midone ?—then he is 
a serpent as well as a thirsting tiger. Yes—yes, it would suit 
him well to seize upon you, or Father Peter, or me, or any one held 
dear by my lord baron, and he would keep us captive till a 
heavy ransom was paid for our release. He is an imp of Satan, 
is Gilles de Berlaymont ; do you suppose my lord the baron 
would hate him if he were good? Pray heaven, my child, that 
the Evil One does not inspire you to differ from your nobie father.’ 

Midone did not answer; she was puzzled and perplexed, and 
she wished she had held her peace, for next day Ursula averred that 
the weather was not fit for riding, and on the day after it was found 
that Midone’s palfrey was indisposed, so the maiden was forced to 
content herself with the exercise she could get on the battlements 
of the castle. 

Meantime the lord of Berlaymount had ridden on towards 
Namur. But all the way he rode something was tugging at his 
heartstrings. After a few days’ absence he came back to Montaigle ; 
but his people noticed that he had grown pale and sad, his appetite 
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failed him, and at night he tossed his huge limbs on his hard bed 
and wished for day. For it seemed at first to him that it was a 
cowardly sin to love Midone ; he ought rather to despise a daughter 
of the hated de Bioulx. He longed to pick a quarrel with some 
other of his fierce neighbours, so as to drive away the tormenting 
memory of Midone. 

But love conquered. Why should he hate this sweet lady 
because his father and uncles had hated hers? Once more he took 
the road towards Namur, and once again he met the fair Midone. 
This time he spoke to her, and she gave him a courteous answer 
and blushed under his ardent gaze. ‘I am right,’ she thought ; 
‘he is beautiful—poor old nurse would think so if she saw him.’ 
But Ursula lay sick, and Midone for once was not anxious for her 
nurse’s speedy recovery. 

Berlaymont went home rejoicine. It seemed to him that fate 
was propitious, or he should not have had the rare good fortune 
thus again, as it were by chance, to meet his beloved. Poor ena- 
moured Gilles, there was really little chance in the matter, for the 
gentle Midone had wished ardently to see him again, and she had 
ridden forth since Ursula’s illness every day to the spot where 
she had met the enemy of her race. Midone told herself she was 
not moved by idle curiosity; it seemed to her simply right and 
wise to assure herself that she was wrong and her father right 
about the lord of Berlaymont. If she went to meet him fortified 
by prayer, it would not be possible for the Evil One to cast a glamour 
over her senses; she should see him as he really was. And yet 
something—Midone told herself it was maidenly shyness—kept 
her from confiding her holy purpose even to Father Peter. 

She, too, went home in a dream of radiant joy. He was good, 
she was sure of it; and when her father saw his beautiful loving 
eyes, he would forget the old hatred, and there would be peace 
between the two houses. And then Midone’s colour deepened, and 
she urged her horse on quickly towards the castle of Bioulx. 

There was no hesitation in the mind of de Berlaymont. He 
must have Midone for his wife—he could not live without her. 
‘ Surely,’ his love-clouded reflection said, ‘de Bioulx is not a fool; 
he can never hope to take Montaigle by force of arms; and yet, if 
he gives me his daughter, it becomes for ever the appanage of his 
descendants. I will not do things hastily ; but Midone must be 
my wife.’ 

He waited in the hope of again meeting his beloved; but 
Ursula had recovered, and with renewed health came renewed 
vigilance, and Midone’s rides were now confined to the forest 
through which ran the river Annevoie. 
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After one or two attempts to see Midone, de Berlaymont 
found that he could wait no longer, and he sent by a trusty 
messenger to the lord of Bioulx his proposals for the hand of his 
daughter. The letter was delivered to the baron just before the 
midday meal, when hunger had made him even more fiery than 
usual. He read the letter, and then he raged and swore like a mad- 
man; he tore his beard, and sputtered forth oaths that made 
some of his roughest followers wince ; then he ordered the bearer of 
the letter to be hanged on the highest battlements. Father Peter, 
however, who had just come into the hall to say grace, and stood 
in the doorway pale with horror at the torrent of profanity that 
flowed from his patron’s lips, slipped quickly away and warned the 
men of Montaigle of their danger. Then, hurrying back into the 
hall, he saw that Ursula had been summoned, and was standing pale 
and trembling as if with palsy before the mad baron. 

He bade her begone within the space of half an hour, and also 
he bade her tell Midone never from that time to appear in his 
sight. She might inhabit the castle ; but if she once came into her 
father’s presence, she should be confined to her apartment for the 
rest of her days. 

Weeks went by, and when Midone recovered from the illness 
caused by her father’s anger, she found that Ursula had indeed 
departed, and that her life was little less lonely than that of her 
father’s captives in the dungeons below the towers of Chateau 
Bioulx. Her usual attendants had been dismissed and replaced 
by strangers, and it seemed to Midone that at first these women 
watched her closely; but she was too unhappy to do anything but 
weep over her miserable life. She had loved her father in spite of 
his severity, and she longed to see his face again. Ursula had 
been the only mother she had ever known, and the girl pined for 
the fond necessary care which had taken all small difficulties from 
her life. In vain did Father Peter exhort ber to be resigned and 
patient. She could not reconcile herself to her solitary life, 
and the one secret that she had kept to herself gnawed at her 
heart and wasted her beauty ; she neglected her dress, her golden 
hair hung disordered on her shoulders. She longed to see Gilles 
de Berlaymont, and she knew that her longing was hopeless. She 
dared not venture on the road to Namur; for in those troublous 
times it was not safe to ride along the high road without some 
armed followers, and she dreaded that these would have received 
orders to attack the lord of Berlaymont if they should chance 
to meet by the way. 

There was a shrine in the forest of Annevoie beside the brook 
of that name, and one day Midone, telling her maids she was going 
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to pray in the chapel, left them seated beneath the shade of the 
trees, and followed the windings of the brook. Soon she reached 
the little rustic building, and, kneeling before the altar, she prayed 
for happiness; but her thoughts wandered, and all unconsciously 
she began to trace with her finger on a moss-grown stone the name 
of de Berlaymont. All at once there rose up beside her the 
form of a tall man. A large cloak wrapped him round so as 
entirely to hide his form, and a large flapping hat hid his face all 
but his bushy black beard. Midone rose up hastily, and hurried 
out of the chapel ; but the stranger followed her closely. 

Drawn by some spell, against her better judgment, Midone 
turned and looked at him. ‘ Do not fly,’ he said; and then flinging 
himself at her feet, he said passionately, ‘I am a friend.’ 

His voice thrilled Midone with ecstasy; she turned red and 
then pale, and gazed with eager eyes as he flung off his disguise and 
showed that he was De Berlaymont. She clasped her hands and 
made one step towards him ; but she could not speak. 

‘ Beloved,’ he said, ‘ fear nothing, but trust yourself to me, and 
fly with me to Montaigle. Am TI not the chosen of your heart? 
Your father will relent when he sees that you love me. Trust 
me, beloved Midone.’ 

Midone burst into tears, 

‘ Heaven direct me,’ she said, ‘I know not what to do.’ 

Berlaymont did not wait for further answer. He clasped her 
in his arms, and, shrouded in his cloak, placed her before him on the 
horse which he had tied to a tree close by, and rode away with her 
to Montaigle. Midone’s damsels waited and waited, and then 
searched anxiously for their mistress. 

But the news soon reached the Chateau de Bioulx that Midone 
had fled to Montaigle; and, indeed, Gilles de Berlaymont had no 
wish for concealment when Midone had become his wife. 

When the baron learned that his daughter had fled with her 
lover, he swore that he would not sleep till he had taken vengeance 
on De Berlaymont. He summoned his men-at-arms and bade 
them get ready to start at once for Montaigle. Accordingly he 
set out at nightfall, and before dawn he had reached the valley of 
the Molignée. Soon he made a fierce attack on the fortress; arrows 
and darts flew like hail, and red-hot missiles fell hissing on the 
battlements. But De Berlaymont had not allowed himself to be 
surprised. The battlements were manned with fighting-men, and 
when the assailants scrambled like cats up the steep rock and 
gained the ramparts, these shot them down like pigeons and they 
fell back wounded and dying into the river below. De Bioulx 
urged them on, and twice they bravely scated this impregnable 
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rock, and mounted the battlements which rose from it bristling 
with lances. In vain—they were thrust down with lance and 
sword-thrusts, or blinded and stunned by flights of bolts and 
stones. 

When De Berlaymont saw this, he called for his horse, and, 
followed by his squires, he flew like a falcon down from the heights 
of Montaigle into the meadow below, and fell on the flying men of 
Bioulx. There was a fierce fight, a terrible slaughter ; the river 
ran red with blood ; but the men of Montaigle triumphed, and the 
followers of de Bioulx fled or were left bleeding and dying in the 
valley. 

Albert of Bioulx stood alone; he would not fly. Covered with 
blood and dust, he advanced on Gilles de Berlaymont. They 
struck fiercely at one another, but as the swords clashed together, 
a figure clad in white came flying down the hill, and flung itself 
between the combatants. 

It was Midone—pale and terror-stricken, her golden hair stream- 
ing over her shoulder, the sight of her husband and father in 
mortal combat agonised her gentle soul. She flung herself on her 
knees, clasped her arms round her father, and implored him to for- 
give her and to give her back his love. 

De Berlaymont stood still, deeply moved by the sight of this 
angel of peace, an irresistible herald, he thought, of union between 
the two families. Surely de Bioulx would yield to her entreaty ? 
But Albert de Bioulx was not to be appeased. Maddened with rage, 
he struck Midone fierceiy with his sword, and the girl fell dead at 
his feet, her golden hair and white gown dabbled with blood. At 
this sight De Berlaymont felt the old hatred spring to life anew; 
he threw himself with mighty force upon de Bioulx and plunged 
his sword into his heart; the wretched father fell lifeless on the 
body of his child. 

De Herlaymont left his desolate home; the scene of his brief 
happiness and of Midone’s death had become intolerable; he gave 
up his possessions, and, putting on the Cross, went to fight the 
infidels in the Holy Land. 

But it has grown late while we have been pondering the sad 
fate of these lovers. Unwillingly we say good-bye to the charm- 
ing ruins and the luxuriant wilderness of blossoms and beauty 
among the mouldering stones. As we drive home, the moon is 
setting behind the hills, purple black in their depth of shadow; 
poplar-trees against the hills are olive-tinted; now a mist rises 
from the fields below, and a foreground of rich, newly-turned earth 
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Kildhurm’s Oats. 


Cuarrer VII. 


THE OAK BIDES ITS TIME. 


WueEn this strange story, with suitable exaggerations, got abroad, 
it added greatly to the Oak’s reputation. The notion that it 
was to be a sort of Banshee of the Kildhurms, speaking with 
miraculous voice before the death of any member of the family— 
this notion had gréat vogue for a time; but the Oak itself 
declined to countenance it. Its soul, if it had one, was of a 
rank superior to that of Banshees, and would not be classed with 
them. Several members of the family died in due season, and in 
au ordinary manner, without any sign from the Oak. The tree, 
for a great number of years, behaved in all respects as another 
tree might have done. But it never could divest itself of its 
sinister reputation. Not uneducated people merely, but often 
those who pretend to some degree of culture, betray a disposition 
to put faith in a thing precisely because they are unable to explain 
it. Possibly some leaven of the inexplicable may be indispensable 
to a healthy mental organisation. It is inexplicable, so far as our 
knowledge of natural laws. extends, that the leaves and branches 
of the Oak should have swayed and rustled independently of the 
action of the wind. On the other hand, if we assign a conscious 
and self-acting spirit to man, what shall prevent us from assigning 
the like to a tree? Before giving a too credulous ear to those 
who would persuade us that this or that is incredible because it is 
a miracle, it were prudent to require them to put their finger on 
something that is not miraculous. 

Let the reader, therefore, form his own conclusions as to the 
special miraculousness of Kildhurm’s Oak: noting, meanwhile, 
. that little Rupert, the stubborn and wily, grew up to bea courtier ; 
and, while still no more than a boy in his teens, was able on one 
or two occasions to render some important service to the second 
Charles, who was then awaiting with what patience he might the 
demise of the terrible Protector. On Charles’s accession to power, 
Rupert was attached to his court, and, if all accounts be true, he 
approved himself a congenial abettor of the merry monarch’s frolics. 
It was here that he made the acquaintance of John, Earl of 
Rochester, and the connection benefited him little either in health 
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or reputation. Nor did its ill effects stop there; for having, in 
the year 1678, invited a party of dissolute young nobles, of whom 
Rochester was one, to spend a few days at Kildhurm Tower, a most 
stupendous orgy forthwith began, which lasted nearly a week, and 
ended in the castle taking fire. There was no means of putting 
out the flames ; and within six hours the only part of the building 
that remained habitable was the tower itself and one or two rooms 
adjoining it. This mishap happened in the winter; and the aspect 
of the naked Oak, lit up by the red glare of the conflagration, 
and standing forth against the sable background of sea and sky, 
was demoniacal in the extreme. 

‘ Ods-life, my lads,’ remarked the wild Earl, as he gazed upon 
it, ‘it does look damnably like one of us as we shall bea few years 
sooner or later!’ 

This was one of the last escapades in which Rochester was 
concerned. He soon afterwards fell into that illness which proved 
to be his last, and in the course of which he formed his edifying 
friendship with good Bishop Burnet. As for Sir Rupert, the 
disaster sobered him, not only at the time, but permanently. He 
stayed at what was left of his home for the remainder of his 
days, married the daughter of a neighbouring baronet, and died 
full of years and piety, though poor in this world’s goods, in the 
latter part of George I.’s reign. He had a son, of whom this 
history has nothing to say: but with that son’s son, born about 
the time of the grandfather’s decease, our narrative resumes its 
thread. 

Sir Norman Kildhurm was a scholar of some eminence, and of 
a philosophical and speculative turn; he is said to have written 
several lengthy and abstruse works, all of which have withdrawn 
into a dignified and happy oblivion. Personally, he was an odd, 
unconventional genius, of uneven temper and behaviour. His 
mind, in some of its aspects, was amazingly lucid and sane; but 
in others it seemed to forsake all rationality and clearness, and 
immersed itself in clouds of mysticism and paradox. The family 
Oak had, as might readily be supposed, a profound attraction for 
him. He spent much time in studying it, and posterity is indebted 
to him for having gathered together all available scraps of its past 
history, both actual and apocryphal. Among other discoveries, he 
made the somewhat curious one that the Oak differed from all 
known species of the Quercus family, and was of another variety 
even than the Oak of Ennerdale, whereof tradition made it an 
off-shoot. Sir Norman boldly accounted for this difference by 
ascribing it to the strain of human blood which flowed in the tree’s 
veins. Perhaps he may have known for a fact that a fluid which 
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was not vegetable sap coursed beneath the rough bark; and, 
indeed, there is a rumour that he once dared to lop off one of the 
lesser branches, doubtless with a view to putting this questionable 
ichor to a chemical test. Whether the tree forgave the liberty in 
consideraticn of the importance of the result to be obtained, is 
open to question ; though probably any being directly connected, 
as the Oak was, with the operations of destiny, would be superior 
to petty emotions of revenge or partiality. It cannot be denied, 
on the other hand, that Sir Norman’s connection with the Oak was 
foreordained to end disastrously for him. 

It is not to be expected of a man such as Sir Norman is 
described as being, that he would be socially inclined; and yet it 
is probable that his poverty was at least as much the cause of his 
seclusion, as was any innate aversion from, or quarrel with, his kind. 
Misanthropist or not, he married, when about thirty years of age, 
a daughter of Bishop Ferrand. The young lady might have made 
a more brilliant match; Kildhurm was quoted in the matrimonial 
market at by no means a high figure: we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that she must have fallen in love. She was no ordinary 
woman. In point of mental cultivation she was her husband’s 
equal. As regards personal appearance, her features were rather 
too strongly marked to fulfil the ideal of feminine beauty ; Lut 
her figure was stately and tall, her bearing dignified and graceful. 
She was ardently attached to her husband, and devoted herself in 
every way she could to his happiness and comfort. Not only did 
she square his worldly cash accounts for him, she assisted him also 
in his literary and philosophical labours; she even—s) it is 
hinted—aided him in certain unorthodox efforts of his to pierce 
through the natural veil of things, and to explore secrets which 
are conditionally withheld from common approach. This may 
mean that Sir Norman had in some degree pretended to anticipate 
the exploits of the future Cagliostro ; and used his lady asa passive 
but effective lens, to apprise him of matters which he was impotent 
to master by his own unfettered eyesight. 

Be this as it may, there is reason for supposing that the Lady 
Kildhurm of this epoch was a person of exceptional temperament ; 
that her manifestations were not always entirely comprehensible ; 
that, in short, despite her cleverness, there was a screw loose in 
her somewhere. Sir Norman and she were not unfrequently 
referred to in critical social circles of the vicinity as the crazy 
couple—the mad Kildhurms. They bore their reputation philo- 
sophically, and were very fond of each other. A year or two after 
their marriage a son was born to them, and they approved them- 
selves affectionate parents. But they were almost intolerably 
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poor; and when poverty amounts to an inadequacy of means to 
ends, it becomes irksome. It was highly desirable that their 
financial resources should be increased. I cannot say whether Sir 
Norman, in addition to his other investigations, made any search 
for the philosopher’s stone; but there can be no doubt that he 
stood greatly in need of some such implement. He was angry 
with fortune; he conceived that wealth was his due, not on account 
of his station merely, but by reason of personal merit. From a 
state of mind such as this—from a keen perception of the injustice 
of fortune—it is not always a long step to attempting to force 
fortune’s hand. The Baronet’s philosophical studies may have so 
expanded his views as to enable him to consider the feasibility of 
acquiring money by means divergent from what is vulgarly called 
morality. He was a slight-built, nervous man, of a bilious 
temperament, with the features and peculiarities of his race 
strongly pronounced in him; but he possessed in addition—what 
most of his ancestors did not—a soft and winning tone of voice, 
and a tongue which could be persuasive when he chose to make it 
so. Few women could withhold their confidence from him, if he 
set himself to gain it: and not a few men had acknowledged the 
pleasant cajolery which he could employ on occasion. 

Soon after the baby was born, a widowed sister of Lady Kild- 
hurm’s—Mrs. Harriet Chepstow by name—came to the Tower and 
took up her abode there. Mr. Chepstow, deceased, was a younger 
son of a wealthy family, and had obtained some share of the pro- 
perty; consequently, there is every reason to suppose that the 
widow did not eat her host’s bread without paying him a fair equiva- 
lent for it. The subject is a delicate one, but it is necessary that 
we should touch upon it. There was nothing in the affair to cause 
Sir Norman any mortification. The widow needed a home, and he 
needed a few pounds a week ; it was a fairexchange. Nevertheless, 
the Baronet was, in his own way, a very proud man, and it is easily 
conceivable that he did not enjoy the spectacle of the descendant 
of his forefathers enacting the réle of a lodging-house keeper ; and 
that his desire to find the philosopher’s stone, or some equivalent 
for it, should grow more than ever urgent. Lady Kildhurm sym- 
pathised with him, and tried, no doubt, to quiet and console him. 
She liked poverty no better than he did; but she was not rebellious 
at heart, like him, and still less was she capable of entertaining 
the unorthodox views as to moral responsibility which have been 
above alluded to. Sir Norman felt this, and had the good sense, 
or the precaution, never to attempt to argue such hazardous ques- 
tions with her. A man must become a very bad man indeed who 
does not like to see his wife more honourable and more virtuous 
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than he is himself. Let it not be inferred from this remark that Sir 
Norman had contemplated any definite criminal act. All that he 
had done thus far—and thousands of guiltless men have done as 
much—was to ask himself whether circumstances might not make 
some wrongs more justifiable than certain rights. At that point, 
or very little beyond it, he paused: circumstance and opportunity 
might carry the matter further, or might let it stand where it was. 
There was no telling. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


A HATFUL OF DIAMONDS. 


Mrs. Cuepstow, unlike most newly made widows, had little or 
nothing to say about her late husband ; she was much more com- 
municative concerning a redoubtable cousin of hers,a military gen- 
tleman, who had latterly been on service in India. Nothing had been 
heard. of Colonel Banyon for upwards of a year, and Mrs. Chepstow 
began to express fears regarding his safety. She was a comfortable, 
round-bodied, fresh-faced woman, easily moved to tears or to 
laughter; and it would have been evident, even had she more 
striven to conceal it than she did, that if her valiant kinsman 
would only return home, and avail himself of his chances, he might 
have one of the most admirable and affectionate wives in the 
world. The Colonel, as she described him, was a charmingly gal- 
lant and romantic fellow, much addicted to hairbrained adventures 
and dashing escapades; delightfully fortunate, moreover, and at 
the same time contemptuous of fortune. His way through the 
world was always from good to better, from bright to brilliant ; 
and since he was as generous as he was lucky, he was altogether 
just the sort of person one would like to be acquainted with. 

‘ We were very fond of each other, and I don’t mind saying it 
to you, sister,’ the widow observed to Lady Kildhurm, on more 
than one occasion. ‘ We seemed to get on together so well, if you 
know what I mean. And I was very sad to have him go to the 
Indies, so soon after my husband died, too. And I remember, the 
day he went away, he promised he’d bring me back his hat full of 
diamonds.’ 

‘ A hatful of diamonds?’ repeated Sir Norman, who had come 
into the room without being observed by Mrs. Chepstow, and had 
overheard her last sentence. 

‘Oh, Sir Norman, how you startled me! Yes, indeed, his 
whole hat full; and he has a good-sized head, too, I assure you.’ 

* How did he expect to come by the diamonds ?’ 
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‘Oh, from those Indian idols, as hecalled’em. He says they’re 
covered with ’em. Idols, I suppose you know, Rebecca,’ she con- 
tinued, turning to Lady Kildhurm, ‘I suppose you know they’re a 
kind of magistrate they have over there: so I understood from the 
Colonel. And he said they sometimes had diamonds in place of 
eyes ; but I think he was only jesting then. And he said he should 
loot *em—that was one of his words he was always using—as he 
had the right to do, because England was at war with the Indies, 
and then, besides, idols are always the enemies of Christians. But 
I should think it would be more Christianlike for us to convert ’em 
than to loot °em ; and I mean to tell the Colonel so, if ever I meet 
him again. Heigho! poor fellow! I hope he’s not dead. If he is, 
I should never forgive myself, for I should always be thinking it 
was in getting me the diamonds that he lost his life. And he was 
always so venturesome—and having made a promise, he would be 
sure to try and keep it; so I fear all the idols may have got 
together and killed him. And oh! I had a dream last night; I 
dreamt I saw him floating in the sea, over the cliff there, near- 
the Oak, and he had a place crushed in on his head. I hope it 
won't come true! It isn’t worth losing one’s life for, Rebecca, 
is it ?’ 

Lady Kildhurm, during this conversation, if conversation it 
could be termed, had been mending a hole in one of her little son’s 
stockings ; and the child himself was sitting on her knee, his at- 
tention divided between his own bare toes and the movement of his 
mother’s darning-needle. 

‘ What isn’t worth losing one’s life for, my dear?’ she asked. 

‘ A hatful of diamonds,’ answered the widow. 

‘A hatful of diamonds ?—No!’ said Lady Kildhurm, bend- 
ing to kiss her son’s cheek, and thinking, perhaps, how many lives 
and how many diamonds into the bargain she would be ready to 
sacrifice for his sake. 

‘A hatful of diamonds?—I don’t know!’ murmured Sir 
Norman, glancing meditatively out of window, where the Oak 
stood dark against the afternoon sea of tender purple grey. 

Presently afterwards he left the room and the Tower, and 
walked slowly down to the cliff. He sat himself down beneath the 
Oak, and, with his head thrown back, gazed up into its depths. 
Very gloomy it was, and very still; not a leaf stirred upon its 
twig. But after a long time, an acorn fell, and smote him smartly 
on the forehead. This broke his reverie; he rose, and laid his 
hand upon the ponderous bole of the tree, as upon the shoulder of 
a friend. 

‘ Come, old demon!’ he said, half aloud, ‘I have waited long 
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enough : it is time something should happen. Awake, and do your 
best, or your worst ; the prophecy is ripe for fulfilment. “ Death 
of three, and wealth of one!” If I be not the one, ’tis very sure 
I shall be of the three, and that speedily! Come—promise me a 
hatful of diamonds! or even a handful.’ 

The tree made no sign: it only seemed to become gloomier 
than ever. Sir Norman emitted a long tremulous sigh. 

‘It is all folly!’ hesaid dejectedly and with bitterness. ‘* Why 
could not I go to India and win diamonds for myself? Much 
good my calculations and my horoscopes and my hopes and fears 
have done me! A man may rob in India and be called a hero 
for it: why am I in England, where robbery is hanging? Here 
have I stayed, as if I were a rooted tree myself, and have gathered 
together the legends about this dumb old Oak, and pondered 
over them, and believed in them, until at last I have come 
verily to expect that these barren boughs shall drop gold upon 
me! I will expect it no more. This is the last day that it 
could have happened. Old demon, thou art a liar and a block- 
head! I disbelieve and abjure thee! If ever thou didst 
have power, it is gone out of thee, never to return. To-morrow 
] will have thee hacked down, like any other timber, and piled up for 
use in the kitchen fire. And for my own part, I will cease to wait 
for the fulfilment of prophecies made by greater fools than 
myself; I will begin to act, and that to some purpose!’ 

An abrupt, thunderous sound, prolonging itself in softer 
echoes, seemed to answer him from the shore. <A great wave had 
stolen unobserved through the calm, to fling down its message at 
the foot of the cliff. Before the echoes had died into silence, a 
low and hoarse murmur began to come forth from the deepest 
centre, apparently, of the hitherto silent Oak. With a movement 
of nervous eagerness, Sir Norman again raised his head, and strove 
to make his glance penetrate the obscurity. The murmur grew 
in loudness and volume, and the heavy foliage was tumultuously 
agitated, and anon waved forcibly to and fro, and the branches, 
though as stalwart, many of them, as ordinary trees, moved and 
groaned and laboured, as if battling against the onset of a gale. 
It was an appalling spectacle—this turbulent storm roaring in the 
dark circumference of the Oak, while all the evening round about 
was still as death. Sir Norman stood there in a mood of mingled 
awe and exultation. He was beholding what no other living eye 
had beheld: what none living besides himself, perhaps, had ever 
dared believe in. The miracle of a century ago was true again to- 
day. The demon was awake once more, and was training his 
myriad tongues to speech. Sir Norman listened, and his ears were 
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filled with a sound that was, and yet was not, articulate utterance. 
It spoke to his thought; but then his thought laid hold of it and 
seemed to be itself the speaker, or at least the shaper, of the word. 
And when the stormy voice was at its loudest, suddenly it sank 
into broken whisperings and sighings, and soon was altogether 
hushed. The message had been given. What that message was, 
Sir Norman only could know. 

The adventure had left him excited and tremulous, and for 
several minutes after he was as one overawed and distraught. By 
degrees, however, his mind began to recover from the first 
poignancy of the impression that had been made upon it ; and he 
questioned with himself whether the occurrence had really been as 
miraculous as at the moment it had appeared to be ?—whether 
his own imagination, in combination with certain natural causes, 
had not been answerable for at least the greater part of it? But 
this was only the instinctive effort of the amazed reason to deliver 
itself from the thraldom of the inexplicable. Further and quieter 
consideration showed the Baronet that he could not have been 
mistaken ; and that there was no alternative between regarding him- 
self as utterly insane, and acknowledging the miracle of the Oak. 
He preferred the latter horn of the dilemma. This night, then, 
was to be a momentous one for him and for his fortunes. Sir 
Norman issued forth from beneath the shadow of the Oak, and 
looked westward. It was just past sunset. He strolled across the 
breadth of lawn towards the Tower. On passing round to the 
outer gate, he was surprised to see a horse standing there, saddled 
and bridled, and bearing evidences of having made a long journey. 

He called out to the gardener, as a bent old pauper was entitled 
who pottered about the grounds for a certain number of ineffective 
hours every day, and asked him where the horse came from. The 
gardener replied that a few minutes previous a gentleman had ridden 
up to the gate, dismounted, and having thrown his rein over the 
gate-post, had gone into the house. He had seemed to be in a 
great hurry. 

‘What sort of a gentleman was he ?’ 

‘Tall: and face brown like my hand: and he looked an active 
body: and his eyes were blue and merry: and he had a beard.’ 

‘ Take the horse to the stable. I suppose there is some hay 
there: take off his saddle and rub him down. This must be 

‘I am Colonel Banyon: are you Sir Norman Kildhurm? Sir, 
I have to ask your pardon for my lack of ceremony. Seeing no 
one outside, I rushed upstairs unannounced to find my cousin and 
kiss her hand.’ 

‘Colonel, my pleasure in meeting you is second only to Mrs. 
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Chepstow’s. We have heard many things about you from her; 
and you ‘have been long and anxiously expected. But may I ask 
where you are going , 

‘Only to the stable, said the Colonel, laughing and showing a 
sparkle of white teeth through his brown beard. ‘I always make 
a point of seeing to my horse myself. And as I must resume my 
journey in three hours’ time, it is the more needful that he should 
be well cared for meanwhile.’ So saying, the Colonel threw the 
rein over his arm, and led the steed to the stable door, which the 
old gardener was holding open. 

‘Thank you, old chap,’ he said to the latter; that’s all I shall 
ask of you at present.’ He put a gold piece into the man’s hand, 
and, leaving him to stare at it in bewildered incredulity, he pro- 
ceeded rapidly to unsaddle the horse and to rub him down vigor- 
ously with wisps of hay. 

Sir Norman had followed him to the stable. ‘Surely, Colonel,’ 
he exclaimed in a tone of remonstrance, ‘surely you don’t mean to 
leave us again in three hours? Before that time it will be dark 
night, and there are signs of a storm coming on. I trust you will 
not hold our hospitality so cheap as to give it but a three hours’ 
trial!’ 

‘By no means, Sir Norman,’ replied the other heartily. ‘I 
hope to return hither a week or ten days hence, and to make a 
longer stay. But at present I have no choice but to make a 
forced march. The ship which brought me from India, you must 
know, was driven from its course by contrary winds, and I was 
landed last night at some port up here to the north, a hundred 
miles out of my way. I must report myself at Chester to-morrow ; 
so you may know I have no time to lose. Luckily, my horse is 
one of the best in the world. But I should have been angry 
enough at my mishap, had I not found that it would enable me to 
pass Kildhurm Tower, and to catch a glimpse of my fair cousin; 
and to thank Lady Kildhurm and yourself for your kind care of 
her. Faith, she looked twice as pretty and as happy-as when I 
bade her farewell a year and six months ago!’ 

‘The hour of welcome better suits beauty than that of farewell,’ 
observed Sir Norman with a smile. ‘And now, Colonel, if you 
have made your horse as comfortable as the poor accommodation will 
admit, return with me to the house, and we will try to do the like 
by you. We have but homely country fare to set before you, but 
it is cordially at your service. And I think there is a bottle or 
two of wine in the cellar that will compensate some deficiencies.’ 

‘I am the Jast man in the world to be particular about what I 
eat,’ said the Colonel, as he and his host left the stables; ‘if I were 
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at{the table of the King of the Cannibal Islands, I should devour 
what was set before me with gratitude and gusto—especially if I 
felt as hungry as Ido now! But, in fact, the pleasure of seeing 
my dear cousin once more—and of making the acquaintance of 
Lady Kildhurm and yourself—is better to me even than a meal.’ 

Sir Norman bowed to the compliment, and led his guest up- 
stairs. ‘In this room,’ said he, opening a door, ‘ you can free 
yourself from some of the dust of travel; and meanwhile I will 
give orders for the other preparations. But, by the by, have you 
no luggage with you?’ 

‘It has all gone round by sea,’ answered the Colonel ; ‘all 
except such small matters as one may carry about his person: and 
except—this!’ he added, ‘which of course I am never parted 
from,’ 

As he spoke, he pulled from the front of his military jacket a 
bag made of soft yellow leather, curiously embroidered with col- 
oured braid. It was about half as big again as a man’s fist, and 
seemed heavy. 

‘And what—if the question may be permitted—is that?’ in- 
quired Sir Norman, fixing his eyes keenly on those of his guest. 

‘Oh, they are my diamonds, which I promised my cousin to 
bring her from India. But, before giving them to her, I shall 
take them to a lapidary in London and have them carefully set. 
At present, as you may see, they are many of them in the rough 
state, and worthless for a lady’s ornaments.’ 

‘ They are not in themselves worthless, however,’ remarked. Sir 
Norman, bending over the glittering pile of jewels which the 
Colonel had carelessly poured out upon the table. ‘ And not all 
of them are diamonds.’ 

‘ No, they are of all kinds—rubies, sapphires, emeralds, or dia- 
monds—lI was not particular. And they have a value of their own, 
as you say: a fellow who understands about such things once 
offered me a hundred thousand guineas for the lot. But, of course, 
it was not his money that I wanted: each of those stones has some 
adventure associated with it which no money could buy of me; and, 
besides, they are all destined to adorn the person of my pretty 
cousin.’ 

‘A magnificent gift, indeed!’ murmured Sir Norman. 

‘I hope she will like it,’ replied the Colonel ingenuously. 

‘What woman—what human being, for that matter—could be 
indifferent to it!’ sighed Sir Norman, turning away. ‘ Well, I 
will leave you for the moment; when you are prepared, come to 
the room where you first found Mrs. Chepstow. We shall await 
you with impatience.’ 
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CuapTer IX. 


THE GUEST. 


Ir Colonel Banyon’s visit was brief, it was merry: it was 
filled from end to end with laughter, talk, and story. The Colonel 
had, naturally, a thousand anecdotes to tell, and a still greater 
number of questions to answer. Though a hero, he was neither 
a reticent nor a shamefaced one. He enjoyed what he was heartily. 
He had lived a successful, daring, reckless, honourable life, and 
was accustomed to look back over the past and forward to the 
future with equal satisfaction and cheerfulness. He gave a very 
vivid and entertaining picture of his recent Indian experiences, 
and when, at length, he declared that it was time for him to be 
off, Mrs. Chepstow could not conceal her chagrin: her pretty 
under-lip trembled, and tears stood in her eyes. 

* You will be back soon, cousin?’ she said piteously. 

*In ten days, if I live so long,’ he declared. 

‘ Live ten days! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Nothing, upon my soul!’ laughed the Colonel. ‘They say, 
though, that when folks have been so merry as we have been this 
evening, calamity is nigh. And since I have been the merriest, 
it would be fair to infer that it’s to me the calamity is nighest.’ 

. Don’t talk so! you make me shudder!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chepstow, hiding her face in her hands. ‘ And last night I dreamt 
I saw you dead!’ 

‘Well, if I die, it will be my own fault,’ returned the Colonel, 
still with the sparkle of laughter in his blue eyes. 

* You ride armed, I trust,’ put in Sir Norman. ‘ With such a 
treasure beneath your jacket, you should make your account for a 
highwayman or two.’ 

‘I always keep one or two of these fellows about me,’ said the 
other, showing the butt of a small pistol. ‘ Not that I should 
think of shooting a highwayman; poor devils, they have a hard 
enough time of it without that! No, I keep my pistols in case 
of accidents ; and accidents are what never happen in civilised 
countries.’ 

‘ May none happen to you, at all events!’ said Lady Kildhurm 
kindly. 

‘Thanks, noble lady,’ replied the warrior, kissing her hand. 
‘Thanks and farewell! Farewell, my dearest cousin. You shall 
have the jewels back again as soon as the deftest of lapidaries can 
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get them in order for you. Farewell, Sir Norman: my best 
acknowledgments for your hospitality.’ 

‘Our parting shall not be yet, said Sir Norman. ‘I will 
saddle my mare and ride beside you for a mile or two. The road 
you must travel skirts the cliff, and in parts is dangerous to an un- 
familiar tread, especially at nightfall. After seeing you safely 
past those treacherous spots, I can leave you with a better con- 
science.’ 

‘I shall be heartily glad of your companionship, I need not 
say,’ was the Colonel’s answer. ‘ As to cliffs, however, I am not 
unaccustomed to them.’ 

He again took leave of the ladies, and followed Sir Norman 
down the stairs, and across the courtyard to the stables; where 
each man led out and saddled his own horse. The old gardener 
always made a point of retiring to his quarters at sunset. 

‘That storm you spoke of still holds off,’ remarked the 
Colonel. 

‘It will overtake us before daylight,’ answered the Baronet. 

‘ Sir Norman, did you ever see a man struck by lightning ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘I saw it once, at sea. I don’t know why I happened to think 
of it at this moment. There isn’t lightning enough in all 
England, at this time of year, to kill me. There I go again, 
hinting at my own death! That sweet cousin of mine seems to 
have put foolish notions into my head. However, if anything 
is to happen to me, I have taken care that she shall lose nothing 
by it. My will is made, signed, and sealed, and both the jewels 
and all other wealth that I have got go to her.’ 

‘ Let us hope you may find a better way of endowing her with 
your worldly goods than by bequeathing them to her,’ said Sir 
Norman, smiling. 

‘It lies with her, and I think she likes me,’ returned the 
Colonel, twisting his moustachios. ‘ But though I’m little enough 
afraid of most things, and by no means as blind as a mole either, 
I’m blessed if I dare to ask her whether she'll marry me, because 
I can’t see quite clearly enough into her heart. However, all in 
good time! Perhaps the glitter of the gems may serve to throw 
some light upon the question.’ 

Sir Norman nodded, but he made no reply. 

They were now riding along a narrow and rocky road, within 
sight of the sea, and following the line of the coast southward. 
There was as yet no wind, but the waves were breaking with a 
hollow, rhythmical sound along the shore, telling of some tornado 
a hundred miles away. There was no moon, and the sky was in 
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great part overcast with clouds, so that the darkness was consider- 
able. The riders could see no more of each other than their 
black outlines, as they rode along side by side. At the distance 
of about a mile from Kildhurm Tower, the coast began to rise; 
and the road, instead of skirting the inland base of this eminence, 
climbed up with it, and, moreover, approached so near the verge 
that, in some places, it actually infringed upon it. The Colonel’s 
military eye did not fail to take note of this peculiarity. 

‘I have a better opinion of the legs of the fellows who built 
this road than of their brains,’ he observed. ‘Did they think it 
was shorter to climb up a precipice than to go round it ?’ 

‘There were two reasons why the road was made in this way,’ 
replied the Baronet. ‘ First, there is a deep morass across the 
inland route, which is beyond the skill of our local engineers 
either to bridge over or to fill up. Secondly, there existed, at 
the time the road was planned, a convent at the highest 
point of the cliff; and it was deemed advisable, in that religious 
age, that the way of the world should run as near as possible to 
the convent door. We shall come to the ruins of the convent very 
soon: and there, or thereabouts, I shall take leave of you.’ 

The horses scrambled up the steep ascent, Sir Norman leading 
the way ; and it was not until they had reached the summit that 
he spoke again. 

‘Are you a religious man, Colonel Banyon?’ he abruptly 
asked. 

The Colonel turned a surprised glance at him. ‘I believe in 
my Saviour, and pray to Him when I get a chance and a prayer 
comes into my head,’ he replied. 

‘Ifa man were about to die, I have thought that no place 
could be more fitting than this from which to take a last look at 
the world ; and from which to offer up a last prayer to heaven, if 
he were that way minded.’ 

‘I will remember your suggestion when my final hour ap- 
proaches; and if I’m in this neighbourhood, perhaps I may avail 
myself of it. The spot has one recommendation—that if, after all, 
Death made his approach too slowly, you would need to take not 
more than a single step to find yourself in his arms.’ 

‘ Yes, it is two hundred feet to the bottom, and barely three 
feet to the brink!’ said the Baronet. ‘Death hovers within arm’s 
length of us as we ride.’ 

_. ‘He has been nearer to me than that, and yet I have snapped 
my fingers at him,’ returned the Colonel, laughing. ‘ Well, I must 
be on my way again.’ 

‘Let_me lead your horse over this dangerous pass,’ said Sir 
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Norman, dismounting from his own horse and seizing the Colonel’s 
bridle. ‘And then, farewell indeed !’ 

‘Have a care! What are you about?’ cried Colonel Banyon, 
after a moment. 

‘ Farewell!’ repeated the other; and with all his strength he 
forced the Colonel’s horse backwards to the edge of the cliff. The 
rider saw and perhaps comprehended the danger. He had not 
time to dismount; he drew his pistol, and at the same time 
drove his spurs into the horse’s sides. The horse reared and 
strove to plunge forward, but it was toolate. His hind hoofs trod 
upon the crumbling verge of the precipice. There was a cry, a 
flash and a report, and a scent of burnt powder on the night att, 
which Sir Norman breathed alone. 


CHAPTER X. 


A BURIED SECRET. 


Str Norman stood on the brink of the cliff, and listened. There 
was not much to hear—no more remarkable sound than might be 
caused by the fall of a loose boulder, and the murmur of the surf 
partly disguised even that. The tide was rising, in another half 
hour it would be dashing against the base of the precipice. 

The Baronet took his mare by the headstall, and began to 
lead her back down the steep road which he had so lately climbed 
in company with Colonel Banyon. His mood of mind was much 
more composed and lucid now than it had been then. While the 
deed which he was to commit was as yet in the future he had 
been full of agitation and doubt ; and it had seemed to him quite as 
likely that he would, when it came to the point, himself take the 
fatal leap, as compel the Colonel to do so. But now, since doubt 
was necessarily at an end, so likewise was agitation. Sir Norman 
had a single plain fact to deal with, not an indefinite number of 
vague and dangerous possibilities. He saw his proper course in 
the circumstances as clearly as if he had planned it all out 
beforehand ; and he lost no time in following it. 

Having arrived at the lowest dip of the road, he secured his 
horse to the branch of a dead tree, clambered down to the shore, 
and began to make his way as rapidly as he could towards that spot 
where he knew the body of Colonel Banyon must be lying. With 
an active step and a heedful eye he hurried over the broken débris 
of the beach, and presently came to that part which lies imme- 
diately beneath the loftiest altitude of the cliff. 

It was not easy to distinguish the horse and man where they 
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lay in the darkness, and anybody who had not been on the look- 
out for them might easily have passed them by in the belief that 
they were nothing more than a heap of sea-drift. But Sir Norman 
was under no such delusion. When he caught sight of them—it 
was the whiteness of the Colonel’s upturned face that first arrested 
his glance—he approached cautiously, with ears alert to detect what- 
ever whispered groan there might still remain to hear. But there 
was nothing ; the agony had not been prolonged, and it was over. 
Colonel Banyon and his horse were both quite dead. Sir Norman 
had certainly anticipated nothing else, and yet the visibility of the 
fact gave him a start. Colonel Banyon had been so very much 
alive a few minutes before, and now he was so very lifeless! The 
handsome, gallant, dashing officer, who had been so overflowing 
with hopes and projects, and love and laughter, was now suddenly 
become inert and devoid alike of thought and passion, good or 
evil. It was so impressive that it affected Sir Norman almost 
like something theatrical. The Colonel appeared to him, for a 
moment, to be acting a part. When the curtain came down, he 
would get up, like Mr. Betterton in ‘ Hamlet,’ and come out and 
make his bow before the audience. But unfortunately there is no 
curtain in these cases, and the poor actor, having died with what 
realism he can command, is obliged to remain dead indefi- 
nitely. 

The surf, now breaking near at hand, reminded Sir Norman 
that he also had a part to enact. Not that he had been alto- 
gether idle since leaving Kildhurm Tower ; but he had accomplished 
only the preliminary portion of the work which he had resolved to 
perform. In looking forward to this night’s occupations, he might 
have been led to suppose that the murder would be more difficult 
to an unpractised hand than the robbery; but experience proved 
that the truth was just the other way. To hurl his victim over 
the cliff had been an excitement—fierce, and, in a certain sense, 
pleasurable. But this despoiling the corpse in cold blood after- 
wards was neither pleasant nor exciting; and yet it had to be 
done, else all the benefit of the murder would be thrown away. 
To kill, moreover, was aristocratic; Sir Norman’s ancestors had 
won renown by doing no more than he had just done ; but to pick 
a pocket was plebeian, and none of his ancestors, so far as he was 
aware, had ever been guilty of that. But again, there was no 
escape from it—or only one escape! Sir Norman might, if he 
chose, return to his horse, mount him, ride him up the cliff, and 
leap him over the verge to a resting-place here beside the Colonel. 
By this means, and by this only, could he avoid the logical necessity 
of pocket-picking, and at the same time conceal, and perhaps in 
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some Measure expiate, the crime already committed. Sir Norman 
thought of all this, and weighed the question for a moment in his 
mind. Should he go on, or should heturn back? He decided to 
go on: and, stooping over the body of his late guest, he drew the 
purse of embroidered leather from its hiding-place, thrust it into 
his own pocket, and turned away. He had got a fortune, accord- 
ing to the promise of destiny ; but if it had been larger than it 
was, he already felt that he had paid a fair equivalent for it. As 
he stumbled back along the dark shore, he was glad of the dark- 
ness, and inclined to wish that daylight might altogether cease 
from the earth. It was a wish characteristic of a fresh-born 
criminal. By-and-by he would learn how to make his own face 
answer all the purposes of darkness, so far as the concealment of 
what was within was concerned. In one way or another, however, 
darkness must be his category from this time forth. He was a 
creature of the night, and would for ever remain such. 

‘I do not intend to excuse my act,’ said Sir Norman to himself, 
when he had once more attained the road and resumed his saddle. 
‘ But if I admit the sin of it, I have a right also to take account 
of its uses. I have deliberately and treacherously murdered the 
man who was my guest ; I have murdered him from no feeling of 
hatred or anger, but solely for my pecuniary advantage. That is 
the worst there is to be said, and I admit that it is damnable. 
But now for the other side! I have restored the fortunes of my 
family. I have given comfort to my wife, prosperity to my son, 
and power to myself. I shall have caused my sister Chepstow to 
shed a few tears, perhaps, when she learns (if she ever does learn it) 
that her dream about herdead lover has come true ; but in a week 
or a month her eyes will be dried by some other suitor, and mean- 
while she will receive, as compensation for the loss of the jewels, 
all the fortune in ready money which her cousin bequeathed to her 
in his will. That, certainly, cannot be considered an injury. As 
to Colonel Banyon himself, I could not have killed him had not 
his hour been fully come; and therefore he can have no more 
quarrel with me than with any other instrument which fate might 
have chosen to employ. Nor have I harmed society or the state : 
for the murder which is not known to be a murder becomes a 
simple death, which can neither outrage the law nor corrupt the 
morals of the people. I conclude, then, that no person or thing 
has been wronged or injured by my act, except myself: and I have 
even benefited others at the sacrifice of my own moral welfare 
and repose. And finally, since I have been my own accuser, let 
me also be my own judge!’ 

At this point of Sir Norman’s soliloquy, the storm which had 
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been all night brewing suddenly came into noisy and violent exist- 
ence. Buffeted by the wind and pelted by the rain, the Baronet 
was distracted from his casuistical and metaphysical vein, and_ his 
meditations took a more outward and material turn. 

‘No one can have seen these gems besides ourselves,’ he 
thought ; ‘ but yet there is danger to be feared from those which 
are uncut. Perhaps I may find it safest to dispose of them abroad. 
Meanwhile, I can put them where they will be as secure as death 
itself and might remain so for a hundred years if necessary. It 
will be best, at all events, to take no further step in the business 
until the Colonel’s death has been discovered, and his property 
administered. The gems, no doubt, are mentioned in the will; 
inquiry will be made for them; and it will be known that the 
Colonel was last seen alive under our roof. And what. after that? 
Why, then, I rode forth with him, to set him on his way: and it 
was known to me that he carried the gems upon his person. Yes, 
and I had spoken warningly to him of the peril which menaced a 
lonely traveller, so richly laden, in these parts: the women will 
bear witness to that. But then it will be asked: “ How far did 
you ride with him ? and which way was he heading when you saw 
him last ?” What shall be my answer? Shall I say, “ I left him at 
the rise of the convent. cliff, and know no more of him?” Why 
not rather tell the truth up even to the last moment? Why not 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth, and only not the whole 
truth ?—which, indeed, finite man can never tell. Why not say, 
“T rode with him to the top of the cliff, my hand on his bridle; 
but there, in the darkness, his horse took fright, and reared, and 
fell backwards: and I, unless I would have been dragged over 
also, was fain to loose my hold of the bridle, and let them go. 
Then I went down to the shore to search, but... well, but the 
tide had risen, and the storm had come on, and it was impossible 
to reach the bodies.” That would be better than downright 
vulgar perjury: more decent, and perhaps more prudent likewise. 
Stay, though! if I take this stand, it must be taken at once! I 
must burst into the room, heated, dishevelled, distraught, and 
gasp out my story with horror in my voice! Am JI actor enough 
for that? I fear not! And who knows but another sort of horror 
might find its way into my tones or eyes, and betray me! _ No, I 
cannot venture it. As yet, I have looked on no living human 
face since I saw his vanish. over the cliff, lit up for an instant. by 
the flash of his pistol, Perhaps—who knows ?—I shall blanch and 
turn pale under the glance of the first questioning eyes I meet. 
I know the man I, have been heretofore, but I do not. yet. know 
the man I am now. Perhaps I am a coward, or an idiot, or a 
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madman. What wonder if I were, after such a night’s work ! Was 
ever a night so black, or a storm so boisterous! All the witches 
in hell might be abroad: and I among the rest! Am I a witch 
then? Who knows? The country folks have long believed no 
better of me; and perhaps to-night’s work will bring about an 
encounter between his Satanic majesty and me, and a signing of 
the Book! Where shall the meeting be held? Where but 
beneath Kildhurm’s Oak, where all the mischief was hatched from 
the beginning! Forward, mare! Why do we lag here in the 
rain, when company is awaiting us at home? Forward!’ 

Goaded by whip and spur, the mare put herself to her best 
speed, and before many minutes Sir Norman knew, less by any 
visible sign than by the direction and inclination of the road, that 
the Tower was near. He drew rein, and paused for a moment. 
Should he take his mare to the stable now, or—afterwards? He 
resolved on the latter course. Keeping as much as possible on the 
turf, and feeling rather than seeing his way, he pressed cautiously 
forward, until he found himself almost beneath the branches of the 
Oak. There he dismounted. 

The din of the tempest was bewildering. The waves came 
thundering against the shore with such headlong power that a 
tremor of the earth was perceptible every time they struck. 
There was a fury of white foam beneath the rocky, overhanging 
parapet, on which the Oak stood, and this whiteness extended far 
out, until the blackness of the night prevailed over it. Occasion- 
ally sounds like moaning and sighing seemed to come from the 
mid-tumult of the sea, as if some huge creature were complaining 
there: and the driving ‘spray and the rain assumed strange, drift- 
ing forms, like disembodied spirits hurtling through the air. But, 
terrible as was the sea, the Oak was more terrible still. It fought 
the wild wind with its great arms like a mad creature. Its cum- 
brous foliage flapped and hissed through the wet gale like the 
matted locks of a wrestling giant. Its whole vast frame rocked to 
and fro, as if it were about to tear itself up from its rooted place, 
and go forth to meet and struggle with the storm. And from the 
grinding together of the mighty boughs were generated shrieks 
and human-like outcries and noises like weeping and like mocking 
laughter: as though a knot of evil spirits were tearing each other 
to pieces in the central darkness of the tree; or were they combin- 
ing to torture and torment some newly-captured human soul? 
Dimly, meanwhile, through the murky obscurity, glowed three red 
squares of light from the Tower, where Lady Kildhurm and her 
sister waited for Sir Norman’s return. The Baronet saw the light, 
and a vision of the two innocent and loving women rose before his 
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mind; and of the infant boy, lulled asleep in his crib by the 
muffled voices of the gale. All that was as a foreign country to 
him now ; all the more alien because it had been so intimately his 
own. He turned his back upon it, and fixed his regard upon the 
haunted Oak. He stepped beneath the wide spread of the labour- 
ing branches ; then, with a leap from the ground, he caught the 
lowest of these between his arms, and in another moment had 
swung himself up into the heart of the tree, and out of sight of 
earth and sky. 


‘He has been gone more than two hours,’ said Lady Kildhurm, 
breaking silence at last. 

‘I do heartily pray nothing has happened to him—-it is dread- 
ful to think how wet he will get in this rain, poor fellow; and he 
must be in Chester to-morrow, he said. I wish he had spent the 
night here.’ 

‘And so do I; but it was of my husband that I spoke.’ 

‘Oh, Sir Norman knows his way about! wasn’t he born and 
bred here? No fear but he will find his way home safe enough.’ 

‘But he should have been away half an hour at most: and 
now-—see! it is close upon midnight. I fear something has gone 
wrong.’ 

‘It is the rain that keeps him. He has taken shelter some- 
where, and will bide his time tiil the worst of it is over. But my 
poor cousin—what will become of him! Heigho! I felt, when I 
said good-bye to him, as if ’twas for ever.’ 

Lady Kildhurm laid down the sewing with which she had been 
occupying herself, and clasping her hands on her knee, sat gazing 
out on the black and rain-smitten window-pane. Suddenly she said : 

‘ This is his evil day. I had forgotten it. Oh, my heart!’ 

‘ His evil day, sister? What do you mean?’ 

‘Yes; he showed me it once in his horoscope. The evil and 
the good came side by side, but the evil was the stronger. He 
should not have gone out; to-night of all nights I should have 
kept him! Oh, Norman—my husband, come back to me!’ 

‘La, sister, how you talk! you make me shudder. As for 
horoscopes, I’m sure no Christian ought to believe in them.’ 

‘I feel as if he were near me!’ exclaimed Lady Kildhurm, 
rising from her chair and moving about the room uneasily. ‘ He 
is near me, somewhere, and yet I am not happy: I cannot breathe 
freely, and there is pain in my heart.’ 

‘La! sister, indeed you frighten me. Pray sit down again, 
and do not stare about so! do you think to see him through a 
stone wall ?’ 
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‘ He is near me—and it is not well with him. He is looking 
towards me—now—can you not see his face at the window ?’ 

‘His face at the window! Pray remember, my dear, that the 
window is fifty feet from the ground, and , 

‘No, there is no face there. It was a flake of foam, maybe. 
But I could not bear to lose him ; I could not bear it !’ 

‘You are working yourself into such a state of mind, my dear, 
that very soon I shall be more anxious about you than I am about 
him. As for not being able to bear things, you never know what 
you can bear till you try. I have borne the loss of my husband, 
and a great many worse things. One can bear almost anything, 
I believe. Because, if the thing to be borne comes, what else can 
you do?’ 

‘I could not bear it!’ repeated Lady Kildhurm feverishly, 
She moved again to the window, and peered out for a few moments 
into the darkness, 

‘Depend upon it,’ said Mrs. Chepstow, with a confidence of 
tone that was not altogether warranted by her interior sentiments, 
‘depend upon it, my dear, your husband has stepped into one of 
the peasant’s huts out of the rain, and is at this very instant 
swallowing a draught of hot ale, with a pipe of tobacco in his other 
hand. How he will laugh when I tell him how you have , 

‘Hark!’ 

‘Merciful heavens ! what is it ?’ 

Quick as thought, Lady Kildhurm had unfastened the catch of 
the lattice, and the wind, violently driving it open, burst head 
long into the room, put out the candles, and went roaring through 
the house, slamming doors, flapping curtains, and shaking soot 
down the chimneys. None of this disturbance, however, had been 
noticed by the two women. Their ears had been filled and their 
hearts stopped by the sound of three frantic screams, following 
rapidly one upon another, and rising high above the confusion of 
the tempest. They were the screams of a man in mortal agony 
and horror. Both the women had known at once whose voice it 
was, though they had never heard it pitched in that key before. 
But what could have happened to him? The screams were not 
repeated. The women exchanged a ghastly look. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
(Zc be concluded.) 
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i 


ARRIVING in San Francisco by the Overland Route impresses us as 
a coming back to the world again after a lapse into the wilderness. 
For in leaving the wonderful Phcenix City of Chicago for the West 
it seemed that we left the world behind; in Omaha, our next 
stage, we felt as if we had got to the outside fringe of civilisation 
and cultivation, and wondered vaguely what could be beyond? 
into what wild exile were we about to plunge ? 

Then, four long days and nights of speeding across the seem- 
ingly limitless desolation of the prairies—the barren uplands of the 
Rocky Mountains—the wide waste of the sage-brush and alkali de- 
sert. Four days; they seem anage! not that to us, in our pleasant 
little social circle in cosy palace car, they are comfortless or dreary, 
but that the vastness of this desolate land through which we are 
rushing night and day, grows upon and oppresses us. On the 
fifth morning, having gone to sleep in our curtained berths in the 
bleak, bare, dreary, mountains of Nevada—Nevada whose wealth 
lies deep hidden under and not on the earth !—we awake to the rich 
pine-forests of the lower Sierras, whose summit we have passed in the 
night. Then we are in the ever-green, smiling and fertile lands of 
the Golden State! and that evening, at dusk, in the rush and bustle 
of the busy streets of this thirty years’ city of the sand-hills ! 

We have passed the wilderness; and here on the borders of 
the Pacific we find again our world—our old familiar world, and 
yet one strangely new! The streets, in some of their aspects, 
might be those of New York; the shops are bright and gay as 
those of Paris; the crowd and crush of the business part of the city 
might be London, but for the swarms of men standing about on 
the street-corners. We wonder, as we push our way through these 
stationary groups, how long they will stand there. Is it the same 
group we find on the same spot when we return two or three hours 
later? It looks thesame. That big handsome man with the blue 
necktie and black beard was certainly leaning against that post 
when we passed before. He looks too much at ease to be a ‘curb- 
stone broker ’ on the look-out for business. He is merely loafing 

his time away like such others of the crowd as are not watching 
opportunities of transacting a little business in stocks, disposing 
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of some ‘ Devil’s Gates’ at a bargain, or picking up a few ‘ Yellow 
Jackets ’ cheap. , 

We turn a corner, and straightway are in Pekin. Chinese shops 
with cabalistic signs over the doors, hieroglyphics concerning whose 
import we conjecture idly and vainly. Wang Kong stands in his 
doorway, in long blue blouse, with a pigtail down to his heels, and 
regards us as we pass with a serene and amiable indifference. 
Ki Lo is carrying heavy packages of some mysterious and 
inodorous compound into his store, and has his pigtail gracefully 
wound round his neck and tied in a bow to keep it out of his way. 
He also gives us an impartial glance and guileless smile as he po- 
litely makes way for us to pass. How well Bret Harte knew the 
Chinaman! we observe ; and if we quote the ‘ smile that was child- 
like and bland,’ once, we quote it a dozen times during our walk 
in China Town. 

We scarcely see one white face there beside our own Caucasian 
countenances, but Lo and Kong do not .molest us by so much as a 
moment’sstare. Silent, serene, busy, with the invariable innocent 
smile if they meet our curious gaze, they glide past us in throngs, 
each attending to his own occupation. The odour of the narrow, 
dirty, crowded streets is not suggestive of Piesse and Lubin, other- 
wise than by stirring our desires eau de Colognewards. We shudder 
to think what the interior of these closely-packed tenements must 
be ; and one of the little party at least inwardly inclines towards 
covering herself with disgrace by ‘ shirking’ the inevitable expe- 
dition, the tourist’s first duty in Sau Francisco, through the lowest 
haunts and into the most repulsive dens of China Town, under the 
escort of the police, without which this delightful excursion would 
not be devoid of danger. 

From the Chinese quarter a three minutes’ walk brings us out 
into Kearny, the fashionable, and Montgomery, the business, 
streets. Here are ladies in toilettes Parisian for taste and style 
(the San Franciscan knows how to dress, and does not hide -her 
knowledge under a bushel), ladies alone, and ladies under escort, 
the escort generally also in faultless array doing credit to their 
tailors. Here are the curbstone loafers again, hanging together 
like swarming bees. Here and there we see a specimen of the 
chimney-pot hat beloved of the Briton, but this is rare. There is 
a negress, fearfully and wonderfully clad in a pink shawl anda 
blue bonnet, with a red feather in it. Her black face and white 
teeth complete the scale of colours. Before the tempting display 
in a jeweller’s window stand an odd trio—a lady, young and lovely 
and like’a model of the very latest fashions; a bearded man, swarthy 
and grizzly, in slouch hat and red shirt, whose long strong arms 
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probably swung the pick in *49 in his youth, or have been swinging 
it more recentlyin the Black Hills; anda copper-coloured half-breed, 
Indian or Mexican, wild and unkempt, his long black hair stream- 
ing from under his torn straw hat, his ragged and nondescript 
garments hanging together heaven knows how. His strange black 
eyes are staring at the diamonds; the miner looks from the jewels 
to the pretty girl, who is superbly indifferent to them both. 

Men lounge in and out of the cigar shops, which are open to 
the streets and gay as small bazaars. Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese pass us in the crowd; and here are Irish by the score of 
course ; where in America are they not ? 


II. 


Tue city is Cosmopolitan rather than American. 

It is the City of a Hundred Hills. Montgomery Street, after 
running level for about three quarters of a mile, suddenly climbs 
up a mountain. California Street rushes headlong uphill and then 
plunges precipitately down, then apparently runs up the face of a 
wall, and at the summit takes another dip. On either side of it 
the streets either aspire excelsior-like towards the top of the hill, 
or run away at an obtuse angle down into the lower town. Sutter 
and Clay Streets undulate irresolutely up and down, but on the 
whole tend upwards. Up and down these streets run cars which 
at once attract our attention by speeding along without horse, 
without engine, without visible motive-power of any kind, and 
charging up the steepest hills at express speed. We parody the 
Ancient Mariner’s question : 


What drives that ship along so fast 
Without or wave or wind? 


until it is explained to us that these cars move by means of an 
underground cable. The front car, known as the ‘ Dummy,’ is 
open to the four winds of heaven: the conductor stands in the 
middle and works the brake ; the passengers sit all round. 

A drive on the dummy up the mountainous steeps of California 
Street is a delightfully exhilarating sensation—on a fine day. 
Above us arches a sky of flawless sapphire—such a sky as England 
never knows! Away to the left below us lies the city, and beyond 
it broods perpetually a low bank of purple cloud ; is it mist blown 
in from the great waters? or a cloud of smoke blown down from 
the city? Lone Mountain rises up beyond this low streak of haze 
in sharp outline, the cross on its summit cut clear against the 
wonderful azure of the sky. 
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For days together we enjoy these matchless skies, all earth 
bathed in golden sunshine ‘ from misty morn to evening cool ;’ 
and at night such starlight as we only dreamt of until now! 
These December days are like an English June, but for the great 
winds blowing in from the Pacific, laden with the iodine of eight 
thousand miles of sea, keen, vivifying, strong, which make the air 
cool enough for us to fold our fur-lined cloaks closely round us 
Myrtle and roses, fuchsias, camellias, and cactus, are blooming in 
the open air. Palm-trees flourish in the gardens. Grapes and 
bananas and pine-apples are exposed for sale in every fruit-stall. 
There is nothing in the ever-green gardens, still gay with flowers, 
though not in their full summer glory, to remind us that 
Christmas is near. 

But this is the rainy season here ; and after a few days of this 
peerless weather, comes the rain! Then grey skies and muddy 
streets, and misty drizzle or heavy showers, for days or weeks, 
And then the perfect skies and glorious sunlight again. 


III. 


THE popular drive here, indeed the only drive, is through the 
Golden Gate Park to the Seal Rocks. The park is a wonder, re- 
claimed only a few years ago from barren sand-dunes, now one of 
the finest driving-grounds on the Continent, and one day to be the 
most beautiful park, when the eucalyptus-trees profusely planted 
there shall have attained their full height. 

The first view of the Pacific breaks upon us at a curve in the 
road, along which we are driving amongst the crowd of vehicles 
San Francisco lets loose upon this ground every sunny afternoon. 
How swiftly these lightly-hung carriages with their thin spider-like 
wheels dash along the smooth road! We draw nearer, nearer to 
that blue expanse so dazzling in the sunshine we cannot look at it 
steadily ; we listen to the low thunder of the Pacific wavesas they 
roll in a long curl of surf upon the sandy shore, and break against 
and leap over the high Seal Rocks. On these rocks hundreds of 
seals are disporting themselves and basking in the sun. We hear 
their sharp fretful barking through the deeper noise of the 
breakers. 

The sands are smooth and firm, so that we enjoy a drive not 
only beside, but almost 7n the ocean, the shallow surf plashing up 
round the wheels and the horses’ feet. And we look away over the 
Pacific into the purple distance—but not ‘like stout Cortez with 
eagle eyes!’—For we think of home—and this California sun is 
dazzling ! 
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IV. 


Socrety here is very much like society everywhere else in the 
civilised world. It is not in a San Francisco drawing-room that 
we realise we are not in Paris or London. But here and there in 
the outside life we come upon something that reminds us we are 
on the edge of this civilisation we so dearly prize; we have 
reached the brink and can go no farther; beyond us now is only 
ocean—the Hawaiian Isles, Yokohama! 

‘It was a pretty rough crowd,’ a gentleman remarks with an 
air of relish, on his return from some semi-political meeting. ‘I 
should think that every third man had his revolver.’ 

But the meeting seems to have passed off peacefully as a 
Covent Garden opera, except that one man was hustled down- 
stairs. 

Frequently here in the street, or on the cars, or in places of 
public entertainment, we meet a strange figure—-a grey-haired 
man with tarnished epaulets on his coat, with a feather in his hat, 
and with a huge parti-coloured umbrella, red, white, and blue. He 
walks about in all weathers. He has wandered so about this city 
for twenty years, and more. They call him ‘the Emperor ;’ it is 
his delusion that he is Emperor of all the Americas. He dines 
where he chooses—free ; he patronises such places of entertain- 
ment as he pleases—free ; he rides on the cars—free. When he 
wants money he sends a kind of Royal intimation that he has need 
of it to some one of the wealthy men of the city, and the demand 
is never denied. He is a 49-er, and a Mason; he was ruined in 
the great fire, they say ; but while he lives, the old ‘Emperor’ will 
never be allowed to want. 

In some place of exhibition here are stil] preserved and ex- 
hibited two stuffed dogs, whereby hangs a tale characteristic of 
San Francisco. Here is the history in brief of Bummer and 
Lazarus—(the nomenclatnre being ingeniously descriptive of the 
habits of one dog and the appearance of the other at his first entry 
into public life). Bummer was a big dog, masterless and home- 
less, a canine ‘ tramp,’ who lived by his wits. Lazarus was a little 
dog, also unattached, living from hand—no! from paw to mouth, 
thin, sickly, and half starved. One day some other dogs attacked 
little Lazarus. Bummer, either moved by kindred feelings—the 
other dogs being household property, and Lazarus a tramp like 
himself—or else actuated by pure chivalry-—plunged into the fray 
to the rescue of Lazarus. 

From that day the two wanderers were a canine Damon and 
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Pythias. They wandered no more solitary. They became well- 
known in the city. Lazarus looked starved and sickly no longer. 
Bummer introduced him to his own chosen haunts. They went 
together to such restaurants as they honoured with their preference, 
and dined, gratis. No bill was ever sent in to Messrs. Bummer and 
Lazarus, nor were they ever sent hungry away. It was observed 
that the big dog was always careful that his smaller partner 
should have his full share of the delicacies of the season. When 
an Act was passed commanding all dogs in the city of San 
Francisco to be muzzled, a clause was entered exempting Bummer 
and Lazarus. But even this paternal care could not exempt them 
from the common doom of man and dog. Their time came, and 
they died—on the same day, it is said. ‘I tell the tale as it was 
told to me,’ by a thirty years’ resident in the city. 


V. 


San Francisco has plenty of pretty villa residences in the 
upper town. They are all built of wood, and many of them, being 
painted white, with their large gardens round them, give the place 
rather a tropical air. The architecture is generally fanciful; 
porches are popular ; and bay-windows universal. Go up California 
Street by the ‘dummy ’-car, and you come to what the local papers, 
with their wonted playful humour, have christened ‘ Nob Hill.’ 
When people—some people—want to be cheaply funny, they prefix 
an S. to the words. There are the residences of the Railway Kings, 
and of the Bonanza Millionaires. They are large, handsome build- 
ings, highly ornamental, some of them like a many-times magni- 
fied Swiss chalet. However palatial they are in size and appoint- 
ment and decoration, being all of wood they have to our eyes 
rather an ephemeral air. 

A San Franciscan asked us earnestly how they would compare 
with the country seats of the old. English nobility, the ‘ baronial 
homes of England,’ of which he had heard. 

Many of the business men have chosen to have their homes 
across the bay, in beautiful, blooming, ever-green, semi-tropical- 
looking Oakland. All day long the huge steam-ferries ‘ Oakland ’ 
and ‘ El Capitan ’ cross each other to and fro between San Francisco 
and its great suburb, The morning boats from Oakland are 
packed to crowding with men going to their business in the city ; 
the evening boats to Oakland overflow with the returning tide. 

The boat we favour most is the 4.30. p.m. ferry from Oakland. 
For, on that boat we travel with the passengers by the Overland 
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route, if their train is punctual—a fact of which we are never 
permitted to be in any doubt, as the important news is periodically 
chalked up in huge letters on the black board, ‘ Overland Train 
On Time,’ or ‘ An Hour Late, as the case may be. At half-past 
four the crowd gathers thickly on Oakland Wharf. The local train, 
which has ran through the streets of Oakland, picking up its cargo of 
passengers at divers corners, stands on our right. Behind us is the 
great ‘ El Capitan’ discharging the load it has just brought over 
from San Francisco. But it is to the railway line on our left that 
most eyes are directed. As the crowd disgorged from El Capitan 
swarm along the wharf, a man stands by this line reiterating in a 
monotonous shout, * This side for the Overland train!’ 

It is a motley gathering here, like most American crowds. 
The heterogeneous mingling together of the classes which in our 
Old World would be rigorously divided by practical barriers into 
first, second, and third, renders travelling in America the most 
Republican thing in the whole great Republic. Here you stand 

» shoulder to shoulder with John Chinaman carrying home your linen 
from the laundry and with Black Sambo in corduroys and shirt- 
sleeves ; you take a seat between one of the fair leaders of society 
in velvet and satin, and an Irish cook with market basket on her 
check apron. Here is a gentleman with a button-hole bouquet, 
light gloves, and a lovely lady on his arm, and here an emigrant 
family, each one bearing all his or her worldly goods tied up in huge 
cotton pocket-handkerchiefs : all classes and nations promiscuously 
pushed together in a limited space which makes it difficult to 
escape from one’s neighbours. 

People who are returning from spending the day in Oakland, 
and people who have come to meet the Overland train, almost 
invariably carry large bouquets, by which they may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary to and fro passengers. What flowers 
are here! great bunches of December roses, snowy calla-lilies, 
geraniums, heliotrope, and even a few fresh fragrant violets. 
The train is due ; we are all looking along the vacant space on the 
line to our left. Above the buzz of the crowd rises the distant 
tinkle of a bell; it comes nearer, nearer! there is a puff of black 
smoke; and round a curve in the road comes the fiery eye of the 
engine. 

There is a certain thrill of excitement in all the crowd. This 
is the one train from the East in the twenty-four hours: it brings 
the mails and travellers from all the eastern cities—from Europe 
too. It is the knot binding the East to the West—the last link in 
the iron chain between the Atlantic and the Pacific shores. 

London, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago! each and all 
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of these hold communion with their far-off fair western sister-city 
by this one train which rushes round the curve. and slackens on 
Oakland Wharf, the great bell on the engine swinging and ringing 
with might and main as the long yellow ‘ Silver Palace’ cars of 
the Central Pacific line—cars whose simple exterior holds forth 
little promise of the comfort within—come into sight one by one. 

The little balconies between the cars are crowded with passen- 
gers, some looking out for and waving their hats to friends, most 
of them too impatient to alight to wait until the train has stopped. 
Then the tide at once turns and sets towards‘ El Capitan.’ The Oak- 
land crowd pour across the gangway and up the staircase to the 
left on to the deck; the Overland passengers swarm up the right- 
hand staircase. On thedeck the Oaklanders crowd round the head 
of the stairs sacred to the Overlanders, and look out for their 
friends amongst the ascending file, all of whom are laden with 
their own small hand-baggage and more or less travel-worn. Then 
and there are joyous exclamations of ‘ Here you are at last!’ and 
glad loving calling on familiar names, as the expected figures 
emerge on to the deck. The bags and baskets of the weary travel- 
lers are seized and taken charge of by eager hands; their place 
is supplied by bouquets—(I saw one lady with a huge nosegay in 
each hand, a third under her arm), and each traveller is surrounded 
and swept away by his or her own particular group of welcoming 
friends. 

Now, ‘ El Capitan’ is off, and steaming stately out into the bay. 
Now the touters appear and make the round of the deck, suggesting 
in ingratiating tones as they pass such passengers as are marked 
by hand-baggage, ‘ Carriages! carriage, sir? carriage, ladies?’ 
‘Hotel coaches?’ They ignore us, evidently perceiving that we 
have only come across the bay. We pass Goat Island; the lights 
of San Francisco come into view, though a light cloud of smoke 
or mist blurs our view of the town. ‘El Capitan’ touches the land- 
ing-stage, and the whole vast crowd pours off the ferry inonecompact 
wave, which breaks and scatters a little as it flows through the 
depot. 

As we approach the exit, a strange sound strikes on our ears. 
It is like the echoes of a concert far off. Are we near the operz- 
house ? is there a performance so early? ‘The noise grows louder 
and louder, but less and less musical, as we draw nearer the gate- 
way. We only discover that it is a chorus of hackmen and 
touters just before we emerge into the vociferous crowd, whore 
melody now resolves itself into wild howls of ‘Russ House! 
* Palace!’ ‘ Occidental!’ Fortunately for our nerves, they keer | 
back in two sufficiently orderly ranks, between which we pass, each 
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one starting forward and chanting his war-cry louder if he happens 
to catch our eye. In time we learn to find a kind of rhythm in 
the chant. It goes somehow thus, in a sing-song harmony: 


‘ Russ House!’ ‘ Palace!’ Occidental!’ 
‘Windsor!’ ‘Zick House!’ ‘Cosmopolitan!’ 


But to the Overland passengers hearing it for the first time, it is 
simply Babel ! 

We half-envy them, those tired travellers, as we all diverge to 
our respective cars and coaches, remembering the evening not so 
long ago when we, like them, looked for the first time upon the 
Golden City! For us the wonder and the delight of first impres- 
sions are over. But if no more a wonder, and no longer a dream, 
still for ever a delight in memory to us will be our first wanderings 
under the radiant blue winter skies in this Queen-city of the West, 
throned on her hundred hills beside the Golden Gate, between bay 
and ocean, guarded by the sentinel peaks of Lone Mountain 


and Tamalpais. 
IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 





Zhe Leaden Casket. 


BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Hamlet. The air bites shrewdly: it is very cold. 
Horatio, It is a nipping and an eager air.—Hamlet. 


Lavy Brooke awoke suddenly: she had been dreaming that 
she was in the steamboat on her way back to India, and as soon 
as she was sufficiently awake to be able to think, she knew why 
she had dreamed this—the train was moving with a strange undu- 
lating motion, something like the rising and falling of waves. 
This, however, only occurred occasionally; then it went on again 
as before, but there was no sound of wheels. Once or twice, it 
seemed to meet with some obstacle which checked it altogether ; 
but after stopping a minute or so, it once more made its way on- 
wards. ‘I suppose,’ thought she, after puzzling herself to know 
what this could mean, ‘they want to stop at some station, and 
are not slackening speed properly. If we stay here long enough, 
Tl get out for a minute or two, and walk up and down. I feel 
quite stiff with sitting so long in one position, and the cold is in- 
tolerable !—I never in my life felt anything like it!’ She lay 
back listening to thé wind, and waiting till the train stopped and 
she could do this. It was not long before it did stop, and then she 
opened the window, at the same time dislodging a thick covering 
of snow which had built itself up outside. 

‘No wonder I could see nothing!’ she exclaimed; but the 
moment the window was open, a chill blast of wind drove a volley 
of glass-like grains of snow in her face. In spite of the pain of 
this, she again tried to look out, but could see no platform. No- 
thing, indeed, was to be seen but snow, and that very obscurely, for 
it was now perfectly dark. 

‘ How stupid of them to stop the train before they had got all 
the carriages into the station! Idid so want to walk about a 
while. What can they mean by being so tiresome? Guard! 
Guard! Porter!’ cried she; but no one came, and another cutting 
blast drove her back, and brought so much snow with it that she 
was glad to shut the window. It was five o'clock, she could just 
see that by the poor light of the lamp. Five hours more before 
they could reach Edinburgh! ‘ Olive, are you awake?’ she eried. 

112 
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‘Do answer—you make me very anxious! It is dreadful to be 
shut up in the dark with a person who won’t answer when she is 
spoken to!’ 

Olive made some reply between a gasp and a groan, which did 
not seem to promise much conversational enjoyment, so Lady 
Brooke left her alone again—put some eau-de-Cologne on her own 
forehead, and threw herself back, exclaiming, ‘Five long hours more 
of this! What a great deal I have gone through for the sake of 
that girl in the corner!—but I certainly did not bargain for a 
wretched journey like this! And I do believe these natives enjoy 
it,’ for she saw obscure forms moving about outside. ‘I should 
have thought by far the best thing they could do would be to 
hurry on and get out of this uncomfortable country. Five hours 
more! It will be midnight before we get to bed, and to-morrow 
we have another long railway journey before us! Perhaps it would 
be better to wait in Edinburgh until Sir John Ellerton comes. 
We might do that. As Olive was not able to write her letter, I 
will telegraph to him when we get there. She is sure to be willing 
to let me do that—more than willing, I should say—glad. Let 
me see: I might use this time that we are in the station to com- 
pose my telegram to him. They only allow twenty words, and I 
am sure, if this coid goes on increasing, I shall not be able to do it 
afterwards. Twenty words, addresses free. Miss Brooke—no, I'll 
say Lady Brooke, Lockhart’s Hotel, Edinburgh, to Sir John Eller- 
ton, Bart., Invergrudie. ‘“ Join us here, if you can, if only for a 
day. Both of us are anxious to see you.” Nineteen words. What 
a clever woman Iam! _ I did that without one bit of counting— 
just by instinct. Ill have my twenty words, though—what shall I 
say? ‘“ Both of us are extremely anxious to see you.” How the 
poor dear silly man will hurry off to us!’ 

Just as Lady Brooke had got so far, she became aware that 
some one was trying to rub the snow off the window on her side— 
it was covered again already. 

‘T’ll open the window,’ cried she. 

‘For God’s sake, keep the winda steikit, leddies,’ cried the man 
outside, ‘or the snaw will fill up the coach and smoor ye! Dinna 
be frichted, leddies, but I’m fearin we shall hae to bide here for 
twa—three hours longer. We’re clean brocht up wi’ the snaw! 
It’s an awfw’ nicht! But there is naething to fear.’ 

Lady Brooke wondered what all this gibberish meant. She 
partly grasped that the train was stopped by the snow, and, as she 
had no idea of being in bondage to circumstances, she cried, 
‘Make it go on, please; I must be in Edinburgh to-night. Is it 
the engine?’ 
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‘ Leddies, we canna gang ae fit further, dae what we wull!’ 

‘ But if we have pushed our way so long, can’t we go on push- 
ing it ?’ said she very impatiently. 

‘ Na, na, the snaw’s just like a deid wa’ forenenst us! We've 
been warstling our way through it for some time, but we canna 
gang further till we’re howkit out.’ So saying, the man began to go. 

‘It’s no use to go away until you have told me what you are 
doing to get us out! I can’t stay here—I never felt so cold in the 
whole course of my life!’ . 

‘ Ma faith, leddy, we wadna bide here if we had our wull, I can 
tell ye! We’re a’ as keen to get hame as onybody can be.’ He 
saw her preparing to say more, but was impatient to get on to the 
other carriages, and said, ‘ Ye’d better steik the winda, and the 
ventilator at the ither side o’ the coach maun be steikit an’ a— 
the drift’s o’ that side, ye see. God be aboot us, but it’s an awfu’ 
nicht!’ Then he went. 

Olive was on the windward side: for some time she had been 
uncomfortably aware that fine sand-like snow was forcing its way 
in through every crack and crevice. Her head had been partly 
resting against one of the side windows. She tried to move, and 
found that her hair was tightly frozen to the glass. She tore her- 
self loose and closed the ventilator. The window itself was com- 
pletely blocked up. There was not nearly so much snow on the 
window by which Lady Brooke was sitting, but even when it was 
entirely cleared, the evening was so wild and dark that they could 
see nothing. Not a star was visible—no light whatever to be 
seen but that which proceeded from the snow itself—a shrill wind 
was raging. Inside, the feeble oil lamp provided by the Railway 
Company did but little to dispel the gloom. Its light was a 
mere spark, and even that often seemed about to die away altogether 

‘I wish we were not so entirely alone,’ wailed Lady Brooke. 
‘It seems dreadfully cruel to leave two poor women alone on such 
a night as this! If they do not dig the train out soon, the 
carriages will be covered, and then we shall be suffocated. 
Perhaps all the other passengers have got away to some safe place, 
and just because we have no gentleman with us, we are left for- 
gotten here!’ Thus Lady Brooke lamented unceasingly. The 
darkness and horrible loneliness alarmed her, and then, worse than 
all, there was the danger of another train coming and running into 
theirs, and cutting them all to pieces. When she thought of this, 
her agony became so excessive, that even Olive pitied and became 
strong to comfort her. Their situation really was very pitiable, 
for the icy cold.wind found its way into their comfortless place of 
refuge and chilled them to the bone. Neither of them knew how 
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much time had passed by, when they once more heard some one 
outside. Regardless of cold and wind, Lady Brooke hurried to 
the window to try to open it, but her hands trembled so that they 
would hardly serve her. At last it slid heavily down, leaving an 
opening of a few inches. 

‘ Madam,’ said a gentleman with a remarkably pleasant voice, 
‘I have come to offer my services to you. I think, when I was 
about to get into your carriage a short while since, you said that 
you had charge of an invalid. This unfortunate detention must be 
a great inconvenience to you!’ 

‘Great! It is terrible! You have come to offer your services, 
you say; but what can you do for us, unless you can get us out ?’ 

‘I wish I could get you out, but there is nothing for it now but 
sitting still. I could fill your hot-water tin,’ said he; ‘that was 
what I thought of doing. The water in the boiler is still warm.’ 

‘You would do us an infinitely greater service if you would 
explain to us what has happened, and give us some hope of getting 
away. But don’t stand outside there in the storm. Come in and stay 
with us a while. It is terrible to be alone here, knowing nothing!’ 

The stranger had a pass-key. He was entirely wrapped ina 
large piece of waterproof which had come out of the van. He 
opened and shut the door as quickly as he could, but was still not 
quick enough to keep out all the snow. ‘Bad as it is here, it is 
better on this side than on the other, said he cheerfully. ‘If I 
had opened the other door, we should never have got it shut again ! 
The carriage would have been choked up in a moment!’ 

‘ Why worse on this side?’ inquired Olive. 

‘The wind blows from that quarter. It is the wind which is 
our enemy, not the snow. There is no snow to hurt us if the wind 
had not got up so suddenly.’ 

‘ But it is snowing,’ said Lady Brooke; ‘I felt it.’ 

‘Oh no, excuse me, no snow is falling now—a great deal fell 
this morning, and the wind is terribly strong, and sweeps it off the 
high land above us with such force that hollows like this cut- 
ting are filled up directly—you can have no idea of its strength. 
It is one incessant blast of wind, laden with icy grains of snow.— 
Don’t you feel how they force their way in everywhere? You 
have very wisely closed the ventilator, but still it is coming in!’ 

‘I felt it,’ said Lady Brooke; ‘it dashed against my face just 
like sand in the desert. I have lately returned from India, so you 
may imagine how I suffer! No one here can feel the cold as I 
do; but now, please, let me know how long we shall have to stay 
in this horrible place ?’ - 

This was just what he was unable to do; he made some answer, 
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weak as regarded information, but strong in hope. The guard 
had gone to make their situation known—he would soon return 
with a train full of provisions, and a gang of plate-layers—all 
would be right when once they came. ‘ Are you very cold?’ hesaid, 
turning to Olive; he remembered that she was ill, and pitied her. 

‘Yes, rather, thank you; but I am well wrapped up.’ 

‘ Perhaps there isa fire to which we could go?’ suggested Lady 
Brooke. ‘They must have a fire for the engine.’ 

‘ That, I am sorry to say, was damped out long ago! One or 
two of the passengers were trying to light a fire in one of the vans, 
but I don’t believe it will be of any use—it will only fill the van 
with smoke. There is no danger!* cried he, for he saw Lady 
Brooke was alarmed at this. ‘They have put a little fuel in an 
iron bucket—that’s all; it can’t set anything on fire.’ 

‘ Oh, but there is another thing!’ cried she, in renewed terror ; 
‘I have quite forgotten to ask you about the danger of a collision. 
I am terribly afraid of that!’ 

‘ Indeed, there is no danger,’ he replied. ‘ Not the very least. 
The time for alarm is over!’ 

‘ Then we were in danger!’ cried she, ‘ and no one told us!’ 

‘No one knew but the guard and railway-servants. They did 
not tell us—a great many lives would have been lost in the snow 
if they had! I only heard of their anxiety when it was over.’ 

‘I don’t believe it is over! Why should I? People never 
tell the truth on these occasions! I will not sit here to be cut to 
pieces—they shall not force me to do it!’ and so saying, she 
began to open the window. 

He restrained her. ‘Madam, be reasonable; I will tell you 
exactly what amount of danger there was, and then you will trust 
me when I tell you that there is none now.’ 

Lady Brooke’s face showed only a limited degree of confidence. 
The stranger proceeded. ‘I dare say you noticed that our train 
went very unsteadily for some time before it actually stopped—it 
went up and down, as if it were passing over mounds of earth.’ 
Lady Brooke nodded and said she had been asleep most of the 
afternoon, but still at one time she had felt this, and it was like 
going over waves. 

‘Those were smaller snow-drifts, and we pushed our way 
through them, but the cutting was low then, and they were low in 
proportion ; afterwards, when the cutting was deeper, the snow of 
course was deeper too, and we pushed it up like a great wall in 
front of us, but it soon choked up the engine.’ 

‘ Yes, I know all that,’ said Lady Brooke impatiently. ‘ The 
guard told me that.’ 
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‘Not the guard. He did not waste a moment in speaking to 
any one. He just gave the train and passengers in charge to the 
driver, caught up some fog-signals and his red lamp, and ran off 
to protect his train.’ 

‘I knew there was danger!’ cried Lady Brooke, much excited. 

‘ Yes, but it’s over, said he. ‘Let me tell you the whole 
amount of it. He, I believe, had been in a great fright for some 
time before our train was blocked up, lest a heavy mineral train, 
which would leave Blair Angus station five minutes after we did, 
should overtake and run into us. The danger was great then, for 
we had lost much time in cutting through the drifts—we were 
late, and the mineral train would come quicker than we did, for it 
would get the benefit of the track our wheels had cut—though 
that, to be sure, fills fast. Besides, a mineral train is so much 
heavier, it pushes its way with more force. The guard knew all 
this, but he did the only thing in his power to save us—he went 
off through the snow at once and stopped the other train. The 
danger was over before any of us even imagined that it existed. I 
assure you this is true.’ 

‘You may be mistaken. He may never have got up to this 
mineral train. It may still come—or if not, something else may. 
Don’t ask me to stay here in a carriage at the very end of the 
train, just because I am told there is no danger!’ So saying, she 
rose, and began to consider what she would take with her. 

‘Indeed, you had better stay; if the mineral train had been 
coming, it would have been here more than an hour ago; and if 
it is stopped behind us, nothing else can come—that is simply im- 
possible!’ 

‘I do not mean torun any risk,’ said she. ‘Can I not be taken 
to a carriage quite at the other end of the train? You came to 
offer to help me—will you help me in the way I wish ?’ 

‘Of course I will, but you will get very wet. The snow is up 
to my waist.’ 

‘But I can slip along that board the guard stands on when he 
comes.’ 

‘Yes, but each carriage is separated from the other by 
quite a high wall of snow which has blown through between them 
——however, if you wish it, I will take you, though indeed you had 
better stay here.’ 

‘If I wish it!’ cried Lady Brooke almost angrily. 

‘ Then I am at your service ; but please, ladies, do not ask me 
to take both of you at once. I will take you, madam, now, and 
then return for your daughter.’ Olive raised a listless head. She 
said she was not afraid, and would prefer to stay where she was. 
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‘ You are right,’ he replied; ‘ you have no idea what it is out- 
side, and you have been ill.’ 

‘I will come back to you, dear, after a while,’ said Lady Brooke. 
‘Perhaps you are right to stay here, but I should not know a 
moment’s peace if I did. I can send Pearson to stay with you. 
This gentleman will no doubt be kind enough to bring her here.’ 

‘Oh, no, leave poor Pearson where she is; she has a very bad 
cold : don’t bring her out.’ 

‘I will go to a carriage with other people in it,’ said Lady 
Brooke, preparing to depart without more ado. ‘It is so miserable 
to be alone!’ 

He thought her selfishness stupendous! She was seeking what 
she believed to be safety, and leaving her invalid daughter to be 
killed. She remembered that she herself did not like to be alone, 
but never once thought of her poor pale daughter, whom she was 
deserting without any consideration as to what her feeling about 
solitude might be ! 

‘I don’t mind waiting here, while you go and pick out a suit- 
able carriage for me—we should get very wet if we had to spend 
much time in seeking one,’ said Lady Brooke. 

‘I might not be able to come back,’ he answered, determined 
not to be her victim to this extent. Together they went. He 
had rather a satisfaction in knowing that, in spite of all his exer- 
tions to protect her, and her own to protect herself, she must have 
got very wet. He then went to look for Pearson. He was re- 
solved to do that, for he was very sorry for the poor girl whom he 
had just left. She was evidently not so selfish as her mother. He 
did not succeed in finding Pearson, and at last the extreme violence 
of the storm drove him back to his own carriage; but he could not 
forget Olive’s face of suffering, and after an hour or so he resolved 
to return to the carriage where she was now spending these hours 
of darkness alone. He hastily caught up two or three things 
likely to be useful, and, difficult as the short journey was, made his 
way back to her. She was sitting with her head bent down, just 
as he had left here He opened the door quickly, got in, closed it, 
and then said, ‘ I have come to see if you have changed your mind 
about staying here alone, and would like me to escort you to your 
mother ?’ 

The thought of going to her mother brought no consolation 
to poor Olive; she had no mother to whom she could fly for 
comfort. ‘I'll stay here,’ she replied; ‘ unless you think I ought 
to go.’ 

‘It is for you to judge,’ said he; ‘it is a terrible night for you 
to be here alone. The mere thought of what you might be suffer- 
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ing has made me anxious. I have been trying to find your maid, 
but have not succeeded.’ 

‘Oh, thank you. You still think it quite safe to stay here? 
I mean, that there is no fear of a collision ?’ 

‘None whatever! The train which was to have followed us 
has either been stopped by the guard, or snowed up.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Olive simply. ‘Then, I'll stay here.’ 

He liked her trustful manner. How very ill she looked! ‘I 
am afraid this is a great trial to you,’ said he kindly. ‘ You have 
been ill.’ 

‘No, I have not been ill—do not be anxious about me.’ 

How odd! had that fever been invented to keep him out of 
the carriage? ‘I understood the lady who was with you—your 
mother, I presume ?---to say that you were just recovering from a 
fever.’ He said this with great hesitation. 

‘You have made some mistake,’ said Olive, who had not heard 
Lady Brooke make this statement. ‘I have had no fever, no ill- 
ness of any kind. I do feel ill now, but it is only fatigue, and 
perhaps I am hungry,’ she added, for she now remembered that 
she had not eaten anything since a little before eight in the morn- 
ing, when she had left Invergrudie. It seemed years since she 
had been there. He began to unfasten a case which he had 
brought with him, and said, ‘I am going to make you a cup of 
tea. I will have it ready directly. You see, I am a vagrant by 
profession, and have to be independent of other folks.’ 

She watched him unpacking his cooking apparatus, and was 
soothed by the sight of his dexterous little arrangements. It went 
into a very small compass. He had everything he wanted but 
water, and one plunge of the small kettle into the snow soon 
supplied him with materials for that. He had some sandwiches 
and biscuits, and these he set before her. The tea was delicious, 
and refreshed her. She made him share the food. ‘It really is 
very kind of you to give me this,’ said she. ‘I have not had any- 
thing to eat since early morning. What a dreadful day this has 
been !’ 

She was thinking of all that she had suffered, but he misunder- 
stood her meaning, and replied: ‘Scotland is a splendid wild 
country, but, like all wild creatures, it is apt to turn and rend you 
when you least expect it. I ought to have gone home three 
weeks ago, but stayed on to see more of its winter aspect ; I did 
not, however, expect to be caught in this way !’ 

* How long shall we really have to stay here, do you think ?’ 

‘Oh, that depends on how long it is before help can be sent 
to us. The guard would make our situation known at Blair 
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Angus, and they would soon organise a relief train; but when we 
get out, depends on how many other trains have to be cut out 
between us and that place. Don’t think about it. Will you 
allow me to arrange your rugs a little better for you: and then do 
please try to forget where you are.’ 

He shook off the snow which had forced its way in; he hung 
up one rug between her and the window, to keep out this intrusive 
drift. He brought her to the side where Lady Brooke had been sitting 
—that lady always did secure the best of everything—and then, with 
this fresh arrangement, and after some food, she felt considerably 
better, though a heavy heart-ache still remained. He saw that she 
was very unhappy, and tried to make her forget all the miseries 
of her situation, for to these he naturally attributed her dejection. 
He talked for some time on any subject which came uppermost— 
anything to make her look less sad. At first her answers were 
very short and sparing, but gradually he succeeded in arousing her 
attention a little, and at last she even appeared to take a faint 
pleasure in his conversation, but he never detected the slightest 
trace of a smile on her face, 

‘It is very irritating,’ said he, after about an hour had passed 
in this way, ‘to be suffering thus from one of Nature’s fiercest ill- 
tempers, and get no good from it! This is nothing but a very 
sulky, ugly storm.’ 

‘How do we get good from Nature’s ill-tempers ?’ asked Olive. 
‘ They can never do us anything but harm, can they ?’ 

‘I am detected talking shop,’ he replied gaily. ‘I am a 
painter—a landscape-painter—and my greatest delight, as well as 
profit, is to watch a really fine storm. I would walk twenty miles 
for the chance of doing that; but this has all the dangers and dis- 
comforts of a grand one, and is nothing but a savagely fierce wind 
sweeping the snow off the moors.’ 

He was a landscape-painter! Olive looked earnestly at him; 
before, she had only been incidentally aware that he was tall, 
young, and handsome. She had thought of his kindness, not of 
his looks. But he was a landscape-painter! She could not see 
very well, but she thought his hair was dark and curly, his eyes 
seemed very bright and kindly, and somewhat meditative ; he wore 
a dark beard, and had a very pleasant voice. His hands were 
small and shapely. She had just seen how deft they were. Her 
heart gave a great leap and stood still. Had she sat for hours 
with that hand in hers, had she looked into those eyes for all the 
joy of her life some ten years ago, and had she kissed those lips? 
Was it, could it be, her old playfellow Willie ? 
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Cuapter XXI. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble care and delicate fears ; 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.— WoRDSWORTH. 


OLIvE dared not trust herself to speak. She felt that her voice 
would betray her. If, by any chance, this stranger should turn 
out to be the much-loved companion of her childhood, and if he 
were half as nice to her as of old, she had at any rate a brother now 
when she was so very miserable. Never in her life had she been 
so wretched as to-day. Perhaps that was why he was going to be 
given back to her. Heaven was kind, and had sent her help in 
her extreme need! She did not speak. She was watching each 
movement, perusing each feature, and wondering whether this 
could possibly be he. He had left Mr. Ardrossan’s only a few days 
before, so it was not so utterly unlikely as at first sight appeared. 
He observed the change in her manner, thought she was _be- 
coming unhappy. again, and said, ‘ Try to forget about this storm. 
Shall I go away? Shall I try to find your mother, or your maid ? 
Perhaps you would like to go to sleep? I wish you could do 
that, and just wake up again to find the train cut out, and your- 
self on your way home.’ 

The storm was raging as loudly as ever, but Olive neither heard 
nor thought about it—for the moment, too, she had forgotten that 
she had no home. ‘Oh, please do not go away,’ cried she. ‘There 
is something I so much wish to ask you. Do you know Mr. 
Ardrossan ?’ 

_ © Yes, I know him,’ he replied with some surprise. ‘I have just 
been staying with him. I left his house a few days ago to pay a 
visit at Dunkeld. What a charming man he is!’ 

Olive restrained the exclamation of joy which rose to her lips. 
She was almost certain it was he—but she would put one more 
question. ‘What beautiful pictures he has! I saw them lately,’ 
(she could not believe it was only yesterday.) ‘Has he any of 
yours? Perhaps you never part with them?’ she added, 
blushing. 

‘Oh, yes, Ido. The only wonder is that any one cares to have 
them! He has one picture of mine, and a water-colour sketch.’ 

‘ Ah, then I know your picture. It is a stream with some ash- 
trees. He showed it tome. I knew it before he showed it to me, 
though ; I saw itin the Academy. He showed me the sketch too ;’ 
and here words failed her. It was he, and at last she had found 
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him, for the sketch represented the very place where she and Willie 
used to wait for each other. 

She was resolved not to disclose herself. She must hear more. 
She longed to know if he remembered her and ever thought of 
those days. If he did, how delighted he would be when she told 
him her name, and they two were once more friends ! 

‘Tam rather anxious about that sketch,’ said he. ¢ Mr. Ardrossan 
asked me to do him a tree-subject, and I did that as a design to 
‘show him, but I am half afraid he is not likely to care for it.’ 

Olive smiled ; her smile was a very happy one. The Willie of 
old used to be just a little matter-of-fact sometimes, and this 
speech which, with its business flavour, fell very flat on one full of 
romantic thoughts and memories, reminded her of other speeches 
made long ago, which had failed in the same way. But this time 
she wronged him, as she quickly discovered when he answered her 
indignant inquiry as to what Mr. Ardrossan could possibly find to 
dislike in it by saying,‘ He may very likely think it a poor 
design. Certain associations make it interesting to me, but he, of 
course, will only judge by what is given.’ 

‘But I know he likes it immensely,’ said Olive. ‘He told me 
he did; and it is beautiful !’ 

‘I should like to paint it for him. If I could do anything 
well, it ought to be that; but do you not feel the want of figures in 
the sketch ?’ 

‘Perhaps.. But what kind of figures would you put?’ Olive 
intended this as a very searching question. 

‘I don’t want to put any. I know it ought to have some, but 
I don’t want to put them in. It isa recollection of my youth, 
and a very vivid one, but I can’t let the public have the whole 
of it.’ 

‘ What figures would you put in if you were painting it for no 
one to see but yourself?’ asked Olive. 

He smiled at the directness of her inquiry; but on such a night 
as this, conversation could not be expected to flow in very conven- 
tional channels; so he answered: ‘ I would paint the person who is, 
in my mind, always associated with the place, and for whose sake 
it is that I care to paint it at all.’ 

Olive looked up eagerly. He said, ‘ Now, I am sure you think 
that something very romantic is coming, and that this dismal 
night is going to be enlivened by sentimental confessions. How 
disappointed you will be when I tell you that she was only a little 
girl—a child of ten!’ 

Olive was not disappointed; she had heard what she hoped to 
hear, and was delighted. She was thinking of the moment, now 
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so rapidly approaching, when she would reveal herself to him, 
and enjoy his pleasure in finding her once more. He observed 
her silence, and continued: ‘I see you are disappointed that 
she was not a grown-up lady, but I must honestly say that no 
grown-up lady has ever done half so much for me as that little 
child did.’ 

‘ What did she do?’ 

‘ Well, for one thing, she opened my eyes to the beauty of this 
world of ours, and of a life spent in enjoying and trying to under- 
stand it.’ 

‘ Mr. Morrison!’ cried Olive—(‘I know your name from your 
pictures )—how can you talk so? A child of ten do this for you? 
Besides, you can have needed no one to point out the beauty of 
nature to you—you must have been a born artist—any one can see 
that from your pictures!’ 

‘I may have been born with some love of nature, but I do 
assure you that she awakened it. She was no older than I tell 
you, but so full of poetry and enthusiasm that she coloured the 
whole of my after life forme. Poor little thing! I dare say she 
often despaired of me—boys are stupid creatures at the best, and 
I was worse than most. What days she spent in trying to roll me 
up hills—metaphorical hills, I mean, and in making me see beau- 
ties in books, or nature, which I should never have found out for 
myself! ” 

Olive was afraid to speak, lest she should put an end to a con- 
versation which was so interesting to her. He saw that she was 
listening very intently, and was pleased to see her looking brighter 
—besides, he himself had a certain enjoyment in dwelling on 
memories which had slumbered in his heart for so many years. 
Had she been an acquaintance or friend, she would not have heard 
a word of this; but it is astounding what even reserved English 
people will say to strangers whom they meet far away from home, 
for the very reason that they never expect to meet them again. 
Still, he felt that he had indulged in a great deal of autobiography, 
and was not disposed to continue in the same strain. 

Olive said, ‘Won’t you tell me alittle more? There is no 
harm in talking of what happened so very long ago, and I do so 
want to know how any one so young could possibly do all that you 
say this child did for you.’ : 

‘Oh, you know Wordsworth’s child, that Nature took to make a 
lady of her own out of ?—well, mine was exactly such a one. Her 
love of flowers and fields, and her accurate observation of every- 
thing about them, were wonderful ; and she had a pretty story, or 
fairy tale, for every turn and corner. I am sure it was a good 
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thing for me to have Nature associated for ever with her and her 
pretty ideas and beautiful stories. She used to tell me them by 
the hundred, and to form such delightful plans for our future life. 
We were to get all our pleasure out of books and Nature, and 
being together—she really had a very fair idea of what Words- 
worth calls plain living and high thinking, though I remember 
she had one feminine weakness—we were always to wear ruby 
velvet.’ 

Olive sighed to think how far she herself had strayed away 
from this conception of high living—once it was her own, now 
she wanted dresses and parties, and dancing and pleasure; and 
only two days ago had promised to marry a man whom she did 
not love, just because he was rich, and his money would procure 
her these things. She thought of this now with shame and great 
abasement, and humbly said: ‘It is very hard to keep to one’s 
first notions of what is right and nice!’ 

‘I am thankful to say that I have not kept to mine! My 
early ideal, if I had one, was that of most boys. I intended to do 
what I had to do pretty fairly, and thought I should be a very 
happy man if I left off work in a position two or three degrees 
above that of my father. I should probably never have had any 
other, had it not been for this little girl. Her influence, however, 
told on me much more strongly after I was parted from her. 
When with her, I never could be made to think. Most likely I 
was satisfied with enjoying her company, and never asked myself 
what made it so delightful. I took all her pretty little ways and 
joy in nature as a matter of course when with her; but when she 
left me I knew better, for I came across people of a very different 
stamp. Did you not think Mr. Ardrossan a very delightful man 
to talk to?’ 

‘Oh, please don’t change the conversation just yet. Do tell me 
a little more.’ 

‘There is no more to tell—I am afraid I have bored you with 
what I have told.’ 

Olive was pining to reveal herself, but first she wished to hear 
a few words more. Then she would do it, and, please God, hence- 
forth, she would no longer feel so much alone in the world. * You 
don’t mind my asking you to talk about this, I hope?’ said she. 
‘I am so interested in all you tell me.’ 

‘Oh, it is a pleasure to me to speak of her, but I think I have 
told you all that there is to tell. Let me see; she was brave, loyal, 
very unselfish, and a little genius, very pretty herself, and she had 
a most perfect setting. She lived in a highly picturesque old 
grange, and her family was respected by all who knew them—I 
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forget what particular good thing they had done to earn this good 
opinion, but I think they came splendidly out of some money 
transaction.’ 

He stopped. He had summed up all that he had to say in 
these words, and was evidently not going to tell her any more. 
‘The time to reveal herself had now come. Olive’s heart swelled. 
She would put one question—she would say, ‘ Then, you have never 
seen her since?’ And when he said ‘No,’ she would exclaim, 
‘You see her now! I am the little girl you once knew—changed, 
but the same!’ Very nervously, therefore, she said, ‘ You have 
never seen her since ?’ 

He replied, ‘ Never! I can give you no idea how I used to long 
to do so. I don’t wish it now.’ 

This most unexpected speech threw Olive back on herself with 
a shock that was most terrible. She raised her eyes to his in the 
utmost surprise and distress. It was too dark for him to see her 
expression, but he accepted it as interrogative, and replied, ‘I 
wish to keep my recollection of her unspoilt by reality. I dare not 
try to see her.’ 

* But if you saw her by chance ?’ 

‘I hope I never shall! I know I should not like her.’ 

This was too much for Olive; she had hoped so much from this 
meeting, and it was going to be as bitter a disappointment as the 
rest of her life. 

‘You look on this as foolish,’ said he; ‘but can you not under- 
stand how it is? I like to think of the bright-eyed, bright-haired, 
cotton-frocked, natural little creature I used to know. I am afraid, 
if I saw her now, all would be different ; and with the sight of her 
as she is, the child of my recollection would perish too. ‘Would 
not you feel the same? If there was a part of your life which 
stood out apart as perfectly happy and delightful—which you could 
summon up at will to delight you as a beautiful picture would do— 
would you run the risk of seeing it all dispersed for ever by a 
reality which was disagreeable, if not detestable ?’ 

‘ But,’ cried Olive, * it seems terribly hard to use such words, or 
to imagine that there is any chance of such a thing! You do not 
know that this would be the case: why are you so determined to 
think the worst ?’ 

‘ But I have reason to believe that it would beso. I have heard 
of her from time totime. She is very beautiful, I know, but she is 
not what she used to be.’ 

Olive sighed. 

‘Ah, you do not like an ugly ending to what you are kind 
enough to enjoy as a pretty little story; but the end is not ugly to 
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me, if I keep away from her. I can shut out the present, and think 
only of the past, and for that I shall always be grateful.’ 

‘ But tell me first a little more about the present. What have 
you heard to make yo: speak thus ?’ 

‘Well, if you wish it; but I speak of the present under protest, 
for I feel it treason against the past. I know I should not like 
her. She has changed. Sheused to be natural; now one day. she 
appears in some extravagant last-century dress which no one wears 
but herself, and the next in the most expensive costume a court 
milliner can concoct. I remember her with her poor little hands 
fult of hedge-row flowers, and as happy as a queen when she 
found a new one. Now she takes the roses out of her bonnet to 
sell them at a guinea apiece to any one who will give it.’ 

‘ At a bazaar, you must mean ?’ cried Olive. 

* OF course.’ 

‘Well, is it so very wrong?’ 

‘Perhaps not, but it shows the kind of world in which she lives. 
She spends her whole life in gaiety—balls, bazaars, and such things, 
are all she cares for now. She and I belong to different worlds, 
and are best apart. Her father is an officer of very high rank, 
mine was a clerk. I do not suppose that, even if I wished it, I 
should ever be allowed to speak to her—my rank is far below hers.’ 

*Oh, but I’m sure she would never think of that,’ Olive 
hastened to say; ‘she would be only too glad to see you again.’ 

‘I am not sure that I wish it. I used to wonder if she could 
ever overlook the difference in station between us; now my feeling 
has changed. I do not think that I could ever bring myself to see 
much of her relations—some of them are anything but creditable. 
However, the truth is, that it is vain to try to knit up the present 
with the past: each part of our lives has its own pleasures and 
hopes.’ 

‘Iam afraid you are right,’ exclaimed Olive, who was still 
quivering with pain at his last speech; ‘it is indeed in vain.’ 

‘Yes, it is a pleasant memory ; if I tried to get more, I should 
lose all. I did go to the village where I met her. I had longed 
to go there for years before I succeeded in doing it.’ 

‘Well?’ said Olive eagerly, for with all her heart she too 
longed to go there once more. 

‘Well, I was wofully disappointed! From my recollection, I 
expected to find a perfectly beautiful village, with fields and woods, 
and trees and everything else, far prettier than could be found 
elsewhere.’ 

‘And you mean to say you did not?’ she exclaimed im- 
patiently. 
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‘Yes; it was a very poor commonplace village, and I was 
grievously disappointed ! I was vexed that I had gone to see it, but 
the same misfortune would most likely befall me if I saw her.’ 

‘Don’t try to see her! Keep away from her! I am quite of your 
way of thinking,’ cried Olive, irretrievably piqued by his words. 
It was the slight to her dear Austerfield which had finally done 
this. She could partly forgive what he had said of herself, for 
conscience told her that there was a great deal of truth in it; but 
there could be no foundation for what he had said of that dear 
place, and she felt as if she could never forgive him. If he did 
not think Austerfield beautiful, there must be some great want in 
himself. 

‘ Ugly as the place is,’ said she, rather bitterly, after a short 
pause, ‘ you were able to make a beautiful drawing of it.’ 

* Ah, I shall always think that particular spot beautiful,’ he 
answered. ‘It is astonishing what associations will do fora place!’ 

‘Enjoy your associations!’ thought Olive; ‘dwell on your 
sentimental recollections undisturbed. You might have had the 
reality back, if you had liked. You might have had me as your 
true and loving friend.’ He did not wish it, so there was no more 
to be said. From the instant he had said that, she had given up 
all thought of revealing herself to him. This was the meeting for 
which she had once longed so ardently! 

‘ Let me help you?’ said he ; he saw her struggling with a large 
flake of snow, which, in spite of all precautions, had found its way 
into the carriage. It was on her shoulder, and as he stooped to 
remove it, he saw how much more ill she looked than before. ‘I 
was hoping that you were better; I am afraid the nonsense I have 
been talking has tired you. I have been very thoughtless; is 
there nothing I can do for you?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she said, passing a weary hand over an aching fore- 
head ; ‘nothing at all, thank you.’ 

‘ You will perhaps feel better if we do not speak. I have been 
foolish.’ 

‘I think we had better not talk, perhaps,’ said Clive sadly, for 
she was wishing with all her heart that she had not seen him. ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ she added, with some consciousness that he might 
be reading her thoughts; ‘I only say so because I am all at once 
feeling very tired.’ 

‘ Oh, do let me go and try to bring your mother back to you.’ 
_. Olive shuddered. Any one rather than Lady Brooke! She 
shook her head. 

‘€ Then, your maid? I will make a thorough search for her.’ 
‘I am afraid I must ask you to bring her—that is, if you can,’ 
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‘I will take great care of her,’ replied he; ‘ but come she 
must.’ 

Olive’s ghastly face made him wretchedly anxious. He got 
out, and found the way more blocked up than ever. The driver, 
stoker, and some of the men were sitting huddled up in one of the 
carriages, into which he dived in search of Pearson. They were all 
smoking as if their lives depended on it. 

‘Ye seem an unco supple young man,’ said a voice from the 
depths of the van. ‘ How do ye manage to get aboot sae weel ?’ 

‘TI have to do as well as I can. How long will it be before 
some help comes ?’ 

‘That’s the varra thing we want to ken. I hope naething’s 
come to the gaird. I’m feared he has na managed to get on to 
Blair Angus.’ 

‘ You surely don’t think the poor fellow is lost in the snow?’ 
asked Morrison. 

‘God only kens. It’s a terrible nicht! Lord save us all! 
It’s a*thousand to ane if he wans to his journey’s end !’ 

‘Then, where is he?’ 

‘ Somewhere twixt here and Blair Angus in a snow-wreath.’ 

‘He shouldna hae attempted to lift his fit out o’ the wheel- 
tracks,’ said one. 

‘Ma sang! he couldna lift it if he tried! I saw him start, 
The snaw was up to his waist; he never did lift his fit up, the 
snaw was ower deep for that, he just shoved the left fit after the 
richt, and so on, all the way.’ 

‘That would be well enough so long as there was a wheel-track,’ 
observed another ; ‘ but look how fast that would fill up!’ 

‘Well, I hope he’s a’ richt. He’s a strong eneuch chiel. Ma 
certy, but it needs a steave heart for sic work as he has afore him 
this nicht!’ 

‘He is long in coming back. It’s my belief he has met with 
an accident,’ said a voice from a dark corner. 

‘ Nay, there’s nae need to mak’ sae sureo’ that. The goods may 
be somewhere just ahint us, and that would hae to be howkit out 
afore any relief train could win to us, and baith an E. P. and an 
O. P. ought to hae left Blair Angus since we got ourselves stickit 
fast here.’ 

‘I tell you what,’ said Morrison ; ‘some of us might go a little 
way along the line, for this relief train may be on its way ; at all 
events, we might get some food from it, and let the men know 
where we are.’ 

‘What's the use?’ cried the men unanimously, ‘Just fool- 
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hardiness! We'd be smoored in the snow! When the gaird went, 
if he had noucht else, he had the wheel-tracks to guide him; 
there’s naething o’ that left now.’ 

‘There might be some sense in trying sic a thing if it was a 
matter o’ life or death—not unless !’ 

Morrison pursued his search for Pearson. At last he found 
her in a corner of a first-class carriage, whither she had been 
conveyed by some of the railway servants for greater warmth and 
comfort. He had no difficulty in persuading her to go to her 
young mistress. He helped her on her way with the greatest care 
and kindness; but when they reached the carriage, and he had 
put Pearson into it, he was startled by a loud scream—Olive had 
fainted. 


Cuarter XXII. 


for a horse with wings !— Cyinbeline. 
’ tf) 


‘Suz is dead, sir!’ cried Pearson, throwing up her arms in 
despair. ‘ Just look!’ and when he did look, he was afraid that the 
maid’s words were true. He soon recovered the first shock suffi- 
ciently to know that it was all but impossible that this should be 
the case, and that she had probably only fainted. With Pearson’s 


help he raised her, dragged out the seats of the carriage, and made 
a bed for her to lie on. The rug which he had fastened up to 
protect her had fallen down, and now a fine shower of snow was 
descending lightly on her wan face. ‘ Leave it,’ said he; ‘it will 
help to revive her.’ 

He chafed her hands. He found Lady Brooke’s eau-de-Cologne 
and poured some on her temples, but nothing seemed to restore 
her. While doing this, he was nearer to her, and saw her features 
much more distinctly than the darkness had hitherto allowed him 
to do. Ill as she looked, the lines of her face were very fine, and 
he could see that, under other circumstances, she must be re- 
markably beautiful. Something in these lines stirred an old 
memory. ‘Pshaw!’ said he to himself, ‘it is because we have 
been talking of these bygone days.’ 

‘Go onrubbing her hands—do all you can. I must go from 
carriage to carriage to see if I can finda doctor in the train, or, at 
any rate, some one who has some brandy,’ said he to the maid. 

There was no doctor, no brandy, there was not even a fragment - 
of food. Everything of that kind had been consumed hours 
before. He went back to the carriage where the driver and men 
were, and asked abruptly, ‘ Does any one here know anything of 
the neighbourhood where we are? How far is it to the nearest 
place where a doctor is to be found ?’ 
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The only one who happened to know the place was an English- 
man, the others came from farther north. ‘If this is Macgillivray’s 
Gap, as we reckon it is, we are a good two mile and a half from 
doctors and doctors’ help. Auchterlundie is the nearest place to get . 
it, and it lies about half a mile off the line.’ 

‘On which side—windward, or leeward ?’ 

The speaker, who was close by the door, pointed to the wind- 
ward side with a short stumpy pipe, and added, ‘ There is a short 
cut by the fields, but it’s past finding now. I know the place 
well; I’ve a sister married there.’ 

‘Is this village in the same direction as the guard went?’ 

‘No, he went down the line; this is up.’ : 

‘All right! Will any one go with me?’ asked Morrison, 
hurriedly. ‘A lady is very ill—it may be a case of life and death.’ 

No one refused, but no one offered to go. One said it would 
be but a corbie’s errand, which allusion to Noah’s first unsuccessful 
messenger was lost on Morrison, who was anxiously waiting their 
decision. They shuffled about uneasily on the seat, and said it 
was a terrible wild night, and it would surely be better to wait 
until daylight ; any of them would be willing to go then. ‘If I 
go myself, said Morrison, ‘ how am I to know where Auchterlundie 
is? There is no station there, you say?’ 

‘There is a signalman’s cabin, but nae doctor would come 
back wi’ ye if ye did manage to win sae far, which is na likely.’ 

‘I don’t know-——he might; at all events, he would give me 
some brandy, or medicine, or something. One can’t let a fellow- 
creature die without some help. Can any one furnish me with a 
lantern ?’ 

A lantern was found. He pulled up the collar of his coat, and 
prepared to set out; but first he went back to see if the poor girl 
whom he had just left had recovered. She was still unconscious, 
but showed signs of coming round. 

‘Sir,’ said the maid, ‘it’s my belief that it is only weakness. 
She is faint for want of food. She ought to have a good glass 
of wine. She is as cold as ice! It’s just miserable to have 
nothing to give her.’ 

‘I will go and bring her something, but I shall be a long time 
in returning—ought you not to have her mother with you?—T'li 
bring her.’ 

‘Lor, sir,no! She'd want far more looking after than the poor 
young lady. She’d be in a hundred troubles about the harm she 
herself would take if this and that and the other wasn’t got for 
her—that’s her way. Just leave her where she is, Iam not afraid 
of heing alone,’ 
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It was now nearly eleven o’clock. Without more delay, Morri- 
son set out. The first plunge into the snow took him up to the 
waist, and he found it absolutely impossible to move farther. A 
little reflection made him work his way to the windward side, and 
there, as he expected, he found the snow hard enough to walk on ; 
but he had now the whole force of the wind to contend with, and 
pitiless it was! One terrific blast after another came raging down 
from the heights on his right hand, bearing with it a deluge of 
cuttingly cold snow. It forced its way down his neck, it filled his 
ears, and blinded his eyes. Not a star, of course, was to be seen, 
not the faintest vestige of a track to be discovered ; only one land- 
mark guided him on his way—the telegraph-posts. Whenever he 
came to one of these, he knew that he was going right, and thus 
he slowly made his way onwards. He was perfectly aware that he 
carried his life in his hand—but one false step, or fall into a snow- 
drift, and there would be little chance of his being able to extricate 
himself. In spite of the heat of the flame within it, the glass of 
his lantern was constantly becoming obscured by snow, which in 
two or three minutes congealed and turned into dull ice—he was 
continually obliged to stop to clear this. No doubt this fact 
accounted for his having seen no lamps when, in his search for the 
maid, he came to the end of the train. Two red ones had been 
burning there, but were now deeply buried, or extinguished. 

The exertion of walking kept him thoroughly warm ; only his 
face, ears, neck, and wrists suffered from exposure to the wind and 
snow, and they suffered frightfully. Hurry as he might, he made 
very slow progress, for the wind steadily opposed his advance. No 
beautiful place or object seen by him during the whole course of 
his life had ever given him half the pleasure that the sight of a 
telegraph-post now did. One by one, as he passed them, he uttered 
a fervent exclamation of gratitude. They were the sole link 
between himself and safety. They were white now with snow, but 
he had to keep very close to the side of the line where they were, 
for in this blinding drift he could not see any object that was 
even six feet from him. He might perhaps have got half-way to 
Auchterlundie, when he came to a part where the line ran upon a 
higher level, and was consequently entirely free from snow. Every 
single grain had been blown off it. He set his feet firmly down 
on this, and began to stamp, to shake off all the snow which had 
collected about his feet and legs, when the wind suddenly blew out 
his lantern, and struggling onwards—for he felt this complete 
exposure to the wind was almost worse than the snow itself—he 
was caught by a strong gust, half blinded by the sand and gravel 
it was carrying with it, blown off the line down the embankment, 
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and flung into a deep drift at the bottom. Somehow, he did not 
seem to sink very deep into it! There was an instant of the most 
intense physical relief—all battling was for the moment over, and he 
stopped to recover breath. He soon found, however, that he had 
no time to lose, for he was rapidly being covered over. He had 
been flung across a large railway-gate at the foot of the embank- 
ment, and this had saved his life. The wind-swept snow hard- 
ened instantly—he tried it, and found that it would now bear 
him. Having gained his feet, he stood for a minute to recover 
himself, and even during that short space of time saw the hole 
made by his body while he was lying across the gate fill up. ‘ That 
might have been my grave!’ thought he with a slight shudder. He 
did not much miss his lantern, for the snow gave out a kind of light 
which was enough for him. He struggled back to the line, plant- 
ing each step with extreme care ; he did not, however, risk a second 
violent attack from the wind, but crept along the bare ground on 
hands and knees. The part of the line which was thus cleared was 
about a sixteenth of a mile in length, then he came to the snow 
again, and had to fight his way through it as before. It was a 
hard and terrible battle, but at last he came to the signalman’s 
cabin. It was beneath the embankment, covered with snow, and 
Morrison only saw it by mere chance, for, near as it was, the light 
burning inside it was almost invisible in the storm. ‘I'll cry out,’ 
said he to himself, ‘ and make him hear me ;’ but when he opened 
his lips to do so, he found he could make no sound—his voice had 
dwindled down to a feeble whisper. He tried the snow—it bore 
him, and he painfully made his weary way to the door, knocked 
loudly, and waited. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ cried a voice through the keyhole. 

Morrison did his utmost to return an answer which was audible, 
but could not, and had to content himself with knocking again. 
The door was opened, and he staggered in. 

‘God be aboot us! Who are ye, and what are ye doing out 
here on sic a nicht as this?’ cried the man, and then he turned to 
the door; but short as had been the time spent in putting this 
inquiry, he found great difficulty in clearing the hinges and door- 
way so as to shut it. When at last he succeeded in doing so, and 
turned to look at the stranger who thus claimed his hospitality, he 
was startled at the expression in Morrison’s face. It was awful— 
so stony and so rigid. One side of his head was literally covered 
with a sheet of solid ice. 

‘ For God’s sake sit doun, sir! Sit doun on the ground afore 
the fire and get yourself thawed—Ye'll be losing your ear if ye 
dinna mind what ye’re aboot!’ 
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That was what Morrison was afraid of; there was, indeed, every 
reason to fear it. He sat down in front of a warm fire, and gradu- 
ally the heat brought off the whole mask of ice with the impres- 
sion of the sufferer’s ear moulded into it as exactly as if it had 
been done by a sculptor in plaster. 

‘Never ye fash yersel wi’ looking at that!’ exclaimed the 
signalman, seeing Morrison holding it flat on one palm and gazing 
at it in rueful wonder. ‘ Here’s a cup of scalding het coffee for ye. 
Swallow it down, man, and ye’ll feel the good of it directly. Come, 
there’s naething like coffee unless maybe it’s whisky, and that’s 
forbidden here, ye ken, and I hav’ na ae drap in the hut.’ 

Morrison drank the coffee, broke the icicles off his hair and 
beard, and cleared his neck of snow. It was now thoroughly mixed 
with ice. His sleeves were full of it, his pockets also, and so 
were the tops of his boots. He sighed a heavy sigh of relief, 
which made his chest feel as if pierced by a hundred knives at 
once. He tried to speak, but still could only whisper, and it was 
painful to him even to do that. 

‘What in the name of Heeven’s brocht ye oot on sic a like 
nicht as this? It’s neither fit for man nor beast.’ 

‘I was forced to come out. I have come from a train that is 
snowed up two miles farther down the line.’ 

‘ Ay, my mate was wondering what had come till’t.’ 

‘Well, I’ve got here, but I must go farther yet.’ 

‘ The deil’s in the man !—ye mean to tempt Providence! Deil 
a fit can ye steer out of this the nicht—it’s mair than ye can dae, 
or onybody else! Hae some mair coffee, and just bide whaur ye 
are till daylicht, when my mate is sure to be here to relieve me. 
Ye ken it’s agin the laws for onybody to come into my place here, 
but there’s naething doing the nicht, and naebody will be ony 
the wiser for it.’ 

Morrison shook his head and pulled out his watch. As might 
have been expected, the cold had stopped it. He looked at the 
large clock in the cabin. It was two o’clock. He had spent 
nearly three hours in walking two miles! 

‘Dinna be in sica hurry! The wind is getting loun a bit, I 
do believe.’ 

The wind was going down, but still it was very strong. ‘I must 
not stop,’ replied he; ‘ your coffee has restored my strength. I 
must go on to Auchterlundie at once. I want a doctor.- Do you 
know whereabouts in the place the doctor lives ?’ 

‘He lives at the far end o’ the toun, but that’s no saying 
much, for Auchterlundie is a wee bit place. He’s maybe no just 
at his ain hoose the nicht, I jealouse it’s maist likely ye’ll find 
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him at mine. I expect he’s wi’ my wife, for she was requiring 
his services. Ma hoose is the third ye come to on the left-hand 
side. Ye’ll see a licht in the winda. Gang round the cabin when 
ye gae out, and haud awa’ to your left hand for the feck of a 
hunner yards, or maybe twa.’ 

Morrison rose to go. He was vexed at the loss of time, but 
this brief delay had been inevitable. He offered the man half-a- 
crown, but this he refused indignantly, and said, 

‘Tak’ this muckle stick in yer hand, ye'll need it; pit a 
_steich heart to the stee’ brae, and God gang wi’ ye. If ye come 
back this way, ye can tell me whether my wife has got a lassie or 
a laddie. Ye maun mind tak’ tent that the snaw bears ye weel 
eneuch whaur the wind catches and hairdens it, but yell gang 
through it like leid if ye set yer fit on it in a place that’s onyways 
proteckit.’ 

Morrison had observed this fact for himself. He now used 
this knowledge carefully as he crept round the deeply embedded 
cabin. The village was only half a mile off. He traversed this 
part of the way much more quickly than that which he had gone 
before, but nevertheless it was no easy journey. He looked out 
for the promised light most eagerly, but the night must have im- 
proved very much or he could have had no chance of seeing this, 
unless close to it. After some time, he thought he did see a feeble 
glimmer, but whenever he most thought so, a fresh gust of wind 
and snow seemed to cut him off from all hope of this kind. 

There was a light! It was in what on any other occasion 
would have been an upper window of a small house. Nowa hill 
of snow sloped up to it, but when Morrison tried to scale this, he 
found that it was on the wrong side of the house, and that the 
snow was soft. He hastily retreated, and stood considering what 
he could do to summon the inmates, now that he had no power to 
raise his voice to call them, or to make any sound louder than a 
husky whisper. The signalman had put a stick into his hand 
when he left the cabin. Morrison now tried to climb up the snow 
on the wind-raked side of the cottage, and to lean round the 
corner, and tap at the window where the light was visible, with 
his stick, but unfortunately it was too short, and he was terribly 
afraid of overbalancing himself, or finding some weak spot in the 
snow on which he was standing, and falling into the deep drift by 
the other side of the house, where he would have to lie without 
hope of help, now that his voice had left him and he could ery for 
none. Rather than descend without doing anything here, he con- 
tented himself with aiming hard blows at the walls of the room 
whence the light proceeded. ‘If it were but a London house!’ 
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thought he, calling to mind a night not so very long ago when he 
had seized on a hammer and a large nail to hang up a precious 
and newly-acquired ‘ Liber ’ proof, and the second or third stroke of 
the hammer, had driven a brick out of the wall into the passage 
on the other side, with much less difficulty than noise. His heart 
well-nigh failed him when repeated blows seemed to call forth no 
answer—bring no help. What could he do at such an hour as 
this at houses where all were sound asleep? At last the window 
opened, and a woman put her head out to see what could be the 
matter. She cried, ‘ Who’s there?’ but alas! Morrison could not 
bring forth any sound from his lips which could by any chance 
reach her ears. The wind, abated though it was, was still louder 
a hundred times than his faint whisper—.and how this whisper 
hurt him! 

Before she shut the window and left him to his fate, he had 
the lucky thought to show his stick round the corner where she 
was, and aim one stroke more at the wall. 

‘ Mercy on us!’ cried she ; ‘ who’s there ?’ 

The doctor—he was there—came downstairs at once, opened 
the door and forced a passage out, and then Morrison made his 
presence known. 

‘Come inside,’ said the doctor. ‘ Drink some of this,’ was his 
next speech, as he poured out nearly a tumblerful of whisky. It 
tasted like pleasantly flavoured water, but Morrison was mightily 
refreshed by it. Then he told his errand. 

‘I was just going home,’ said the doctor. ‘Tl come with you 
if you want me. As you say, the wind has certainly gone- down. 
From what you tell me, I have no doubt the train is stopped in 
Macgillivray’s Gap—I know the place very well; but it would 
have to be a very urgent case which would make me venture there 
if the weather was stillas bad as it was half an hourago! I canna, 
for the life of me, conceive how you ever got here! You have 
come a good three miles in the deep snow, without so much as a 
landmark! We can wait a quarter of an hour or so, I suppose. 
Every minute makes it safer. I don’t mind a little snow—I’m 
used to that—it’s the wind that’s the deevil and a’ to contend 
with !” 

‘Every minute may make it better for us, but it makes it 
worse for the poor young lady,’ said Morrison, much aggrieved ; 
‘and, of course, I have been very long on my way.’ 

‘ But what can I do for her, when I am there? From all you 
tell me, I should say that there’s nothing the matter with her 
except that she wants food and warmth, and getting away from 
that snow-trap. Ill tell you what Ill do. Ill go home 
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now—it won’t take me ten minutes both to go and come back. 
I'll rouse up my housekeeper, and make her get a warm bed 
ready, and some supper, and we will bring the lady and her 
mother here across the fields—that’s the best thing we can do for 
her!’ 

‘ By the fields ?’ 

‘Yes. The moment the wind is down, that will be as good a 
road as you can have! The wind will have swept every bit of 
snow off them. You and I will go that way now, and see if it is 
practicable.’ 

_ §T don’t like losing sight of the telegraph-posts,’ said Morrison. 

‘Oh, you may trust yourself to me. If the wind lets us go 
that way at all, it will let us go safely. There’ll be no snow there, 
I tell you, but it will lie for days in the cuttings and hollows just 
as deep as it does now.’ 

Morrison still demurred. ‘The stoker told me there was a 
short cut, but said it was not safe to use it.’ 


*No more it was then! The wind would have blown you- 


away like a dried leaf; but you won’t understand that a tempest 
like this sweeps as clean as a new broom; and when once it 
is over, sensible folks have nothing to do but profit by its work. 
Now I’m off; get ye something to eat while Iam away. Here, 
Mysie, Maggie, lassies, one of you, come here and attend to the 
gentleman. I'll give some of the people in the village a hint that 
they may have visitors before long; I dare say lots of them in the 
train there will be glad enough to get away when once we have 
shown them that there is a way.’ 

‘You will bring some brandy with you, and any restoratives 
you are likely to want ?’ 

‘Brandy! You Southrons all fly to brandy, where we should 
just take a pint of whisky.’ 

Morrison liked Dr. Cameron’s looks and quick resolute ways, 
and was thoroughly inclined to trust him. He trusted him still 
more when, in an incredibly short space of time considering all 
impediments, he saw him arrive with two men bearing two stout 
spades and an arm-chair. ‘That's for your sick leddy,’ said Dr. 
Cameron. ‘ We will carry her here like a queen!’ 

‘We shall have to be on our guard,’ whispered Morrison, ‘or 
we shall have the mother taking possession of the chair, instead 
of the daughter. The mother is, without exception, the most 
selfish creature I ever saw!" 

‘ We will take care of that; but mind you, I do not like your 
going out again—you are not fit for it, and I should not have 
allowed you to stirif { had not been forced. I know my way to 
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Macgillivray’s Gap well enough, but I don’t know the young leddy ; 
and as for looking out for one who seems to be ill, there won’t be 
many in the train to-night who will look well. I suppose,’ he 
added with a smile, ‘ you want me to get this particular one in 
whom you are interested ?’ 

‘ Yes, but I never saw her before this evening. She is a per- 
fect stranger to me.’ 

‘Well, we will take every possible care of her. You have 
risked your life for her, at all events.’ 

All this was said while they were making their way as best 
they could to the blocked-up train. Everything was as Dr. 
Cameron had foretold. Their path now led across what would in 
daylight have been green fields. Not one vestige of snow was to 
be seen except in the ditches and hollows. There it was deep 
enough to take them twice overhead. The wind was slowly 
dying away, and though from time to time it still blew fiercely, 
there was a kind of periodicity about its gusts which enabled 
them to ward off its attacks, and, most important of all now, to 
save their lanterns. At last Dr. Cameron said, ‘ We are close on 
the Gap, I think ; if so we shall have to use our spades. We must 
make our way on to the line somewhere where the cutting is low.’ 
Morrison was actually seizing on a spade to help, but the doctor 
very quickly put a stop to that. 

They reached the train safely, found the carriage and Olive, 
though they would have had some difficulty in doing this if they 
had been without their lanterns, for by this time the slender 
allowance of oil in the lamps in the carriages was quite exhausted, 
and all was dark. She was perfectly conscious now, but very weak 
and ill. Almost every one in the train joyfully snatched at this 
chance of escape from imprisonment, and large was the procession 
which returned to the village. 

It was several days before Olive was well enough to be moved 
from Dr. Cameron’s house. Of all those who had suffered, she 
was the last to recover and be taken home. When the time for 
departure drew near, she said to Lady Brooke, ‘ We shall pass 
very near Austerfield ; will you leave me there for a month with 
my Aunt Lettice? I should very much like to go to her.’ 

‘ Oh, no, it is not at all a nice placefor you. You must come 
with me to London.’ ; 

‘Oh, do let me stay there. Once, I know, Uncle Richard thought 
it was not well for me to be at Austerfield ; but he need have no 
fear of leaving me there now—TI am older and wiser.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 8o[Illustrations. 1s. 


Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations. 1s. 
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ArT HANDBOOKS—continued, 
The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 114 


Iliustrations, 15. 
The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. 15. 6d. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. ge, “wane in One Volume, with 


nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. emy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 
ith Notes by Henry BLackBuRN, and 242 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 3s. 
UNIFORM WITH *“* ACADEMY NOTES.” 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes,1878. 95 Illustrations. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. too IIlusts. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 IIlusts. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations. 
Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 IIlus- 


trations, rs. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, rs. 
Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blake (William). 
Etchings from his Works. By W. B.Scotr. With descriptive Text. 


“* The best side of Blake's work is given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume, which all can enjoy. . - The etching is of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the t original work.” —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


“Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 


or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
STOTHARD'’S beautiful Copperplates. 


Crown 8vo, clotheextra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 


chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIs. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 


Bowers’ (Georgina) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 
Gorseborough.: II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured 
in tacsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, ats. 
[ln preparation. 
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Bret Harte, Works by: 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Br iew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. : 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By BRET HARTE, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“* Few modern Engilish-writing humourists have achieved the popularity of 
Mr. Bret Harte. Hehas passed, so to speak, beyond book-fame into talk-fame,. 
People who may never perhaps have held one of his little volumes in their 
hands, are ee, Jamiliar with some at least of their contents... . Pic- 
tures of Californian camp-life, unapproached in their quaint picturesqueness 
and deep human interest.”—DatLy News. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret HARTE. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By BRET 
Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BreT HarTE. Fcap. 8vo, picture 


cover, 1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 











Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 6d. 
Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 


the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 











Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30s. 


British Flora Medica: 


A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN H. 
BARTON, F.L.S., and THOMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by JOHN R. JACKSON, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scorr. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 

STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Byron’s Letters and Journals. 


With Notices of his Life. By THomMAs Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates, 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black: 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir Grorcr 
CAMPBELL, M.P. 
“* Few persons are likely to take it up witout finishing it.””-—NONCONFORMIST.. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 


With Portrait and Memoir. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s, 6d. ° 


Chaucer for Children: 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAwets. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


“* It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Vear books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 

haucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.”—ACADEMY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Cleopatra’s Needle: 
Its Acquisition and Removal to England Described. By Sir J. E. 
ALEXANDER. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
*‘ Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. With Life by G. 
B. BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 


Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28s, 


Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore. 
By MONcuURE DANIEL Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College, 
Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Inst., London. 
* A valuable contribution to mythological literature... . Thereis much good 
writing among these disquisitions, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnest- 
MESS, = a delicate sense of humour, all set forth in pure English.” —ConTEMPoO- 
RARY REvIEw. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Conway’s A Necklace of Stories. 
By MoncurRE D. Conway. Illustrated by W.J. HENNEssy. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 
. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Eowarp 

Creasy, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 

“4 new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 

Havourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 

‘value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 

added to it several memoirs of Etonians w have died since the first edition 
atpeared, The work is eminently interesting.’ —SCOTSMAN, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack<«::;)» - 


Completein Two SERIES: The First from 1835; to.«843 the SECOND 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the. Best: Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 








Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21s. each, 


Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 


By JoHN E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


“* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem tohave been constructed with great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr, Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, 7, nor expense 10 
aan his volumes worthy of ranking in thethighest class ef County Histories.’ 
—ACADEMY. 





Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 
Woodcuts, price £7 75. 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had sefarately (each Complete in itself) at £3 135.67. each: 


Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. II. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 


Also in 25 Parts, at ss. each. Cases for binding, 5s. each, 

‘* A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details ave given. . « . Mr. Planché’s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictiona 
form or in that of the ‘General History,’ is within its intended scopeimmeasurab: 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . .. This book is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing,’’—ATHENAZUM, = 

“A most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . « All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TimEs. 

“One of the most perfect works ever published upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the work an invaluable book of reference for information as to costumes for fancy 
balls and character quadrilles, . . .« Beautifully printed and superbly iiius- 
trated.”—STANDARD. 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 
the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by ERNEST GRISET. 

“This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while.its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is master, 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired, and in a style which 
ts charming equally Jor its picturesqueness and purity.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN DorRAN, F.S.A. 
“4 greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to rao ag idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those who 





Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean ; and those who do not 
— take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume.”— 

PECTATOR. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 
Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“There has not for a long time appeare! a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘ The Great Divide. . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.”’—ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the ‘ect restoration and preservation of the text; and itis very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
‘schelavehip.”— EXAMINER. 
1. Fletcher’s(Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
ete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes, One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. | plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto | those in ‘‘ Arcadia.”” With Pertrait, 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time | Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- | the Poetry of Sidney, and Netes. 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. Three Vols. 
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Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, kc. By C, J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition, With nearly 600 Illustrations. 





Folio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns CARR. 
“Tt would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.” —NONCONFORMIST,. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

“A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.” —Daity News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited 
by W. CrooKkEs, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM Jongs, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
“One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruce 
tion.” —ATHENAZUM, 
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One Shilling Monthly, mostly Illustrated. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 
For January contains the First Chapters of a New Novel entitled 
QUEEN CoPHETUA;, by R. E, FRANCILLON: to be continued through- 
out the year. 


*,* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1879, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GrmM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 

“ The illustrations of thisvolume . . . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; apd the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave after wards little to be learnt 
tn schools.” —Extract from Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. [J the press. 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 155. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNsT GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated trom the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. _ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
wooD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With r2 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN, 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Library, The: 
Ballad History of England. By 


W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 
Aims, 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. SALA. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
Complete, With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Epmunp OLuIER. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE 
RANKING. 

A 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
ae and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
BEuveE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
Queen Mab, with Essay by Lzicu 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 





Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA. 


Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 
Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British School. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns CARR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


‘Guyot’s Earth and Man; ’ 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASssIz, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. 8S. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 


“The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 


brigi At.” —Btackwoop’s MAGAZINE. * 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 


By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 











Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, 15. ; 
cloth limp, 15. 6d.; 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 


By Mrs. H. R. HAWE!S, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Beauty,” &c. Illus- 
trated by the Author. y 


“* 4 well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes of 


ladies of our time. . . . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the point, she 
does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the follies 
they indulgein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the ladieswhom it 


concerns.” — ATHENZUM. 





“Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty: 


By Mrs. H. R. HAwEr!s, Author of ‘‘Chaucer for Children.” With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. Vols, I. and IL., demy 8vo, 125. each, 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

“* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. . . . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its re ‘s will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow,”?— 
SatTuRDAY REVIEW. 


*,* Vols. III. and IV., completing the work, will be ready immediately. 











Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 55. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.I. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 
and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON HOLMEs, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations. 

[In the bress, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALS. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole: A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E, C. BARNES. 

“ The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
dustice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TimEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photogriphic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. 
“As classic in its own way as Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ teeming with a Shake- 
spearean wealth of imagery, full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised 
with lofty thoughts.” —WkSTMINSTER Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 


Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nonical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

“* This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man's boint of view.”—PaLtt MALL GazeTTE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
~~ A New EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

** One of those volumes which may be taken up and dipped into at random for half- 
an-hour's reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
ewaluable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
ews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
én the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries." —LBEDS MERCURY. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 
And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 


“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's ‘ German Popular Stories” . . . . For the most part the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

- « « Mr, Moyr Smith's tllustrations, too, are admirable.”’—SPgcrator. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Olid Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By DAIsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 

by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANcOocK’s Portrait of the Essayist, 

Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

“* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 

portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister." —STANDARD. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
t his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 


“‘4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
vanted, and is now ——— The editor appears to have taken great pains 
0 bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
tppearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. L1vesay. 

“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DoBson, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s, 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 

“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand..... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham. The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti- 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENAUM. 


~ SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“T¢ is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
ewho in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
&nowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
deisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.”’—SATURDAY REviEw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’sS Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 
2 Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the lateJ. H. ALEXANDER, B.A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Pace, Author of 
** Thoreau: A Study.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a SANE PATIENT. 

“* The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. 








A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


Macquoid’s Pictures. and Legends from 


Normandy and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MacquoiD. With 
numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree of each of 
these characters. . . . The wanderings of the tourists, thetr sojournings in ola 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, ard loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related ina fresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, us a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling.” —DaiLy News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luke LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, FourRTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 








Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 55. 
Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 


printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 





Small 8vo, 15.; cloth extra, 15. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 


A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps. Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 
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Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 


Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

“* This deeply interesting volume. . . . . Itis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine, asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the presentday. . . . . Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in ail its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and im; toned 
style, as well as an adequate uaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.”—IrisH Daity News. 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By Witttam Hurre_t Mattock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. Alsoa Cuear Epition, in the “ Mayfair Library,” at 2s. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
Wicttam Hurrevt Matiock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Also a 
Cueap Epition, in the ‘‘ Mayfair Library,” at 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. Small gto, cloth 
extra, 8s. [Jn the press. 


Mark Twain’s Works: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected | 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also a CHeaP EpITION, in illustrated boards, at 2s. 

“* A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac- 
tive.” —SPECTATOR. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs, F. FENWICK MILLER, 


** 4 clear and convenient little book.” —SATURDAY Rk&vizw. 
* An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
hfe should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Moore’s (Thos.) Prose and Verse—Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author’s MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLock, 


The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. Mattock. 


The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 


THORNBURY. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace, 


By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 


LIAM SENIOR. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 
S. Leicu. ‘ 
Puniana. By the Hon. HuGH 

Row .ey. 
More Puniana. By the Hon. 
HucGu Row ey. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHoLMoNDELEY-PENNELL. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


Original Plays. 


BERT. 


By W. S. GIL- 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


New Novels at every Library. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of ‘‘Ready-Money 
Mortiboy.” Three Vols., crown 8vo. [ Fed. 6. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By WILKIE COLLINS. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
MR. PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 
HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” 


&c. Serconp Epition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“Patricia Kemball,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR HopkINs. 


“* Mrs. Linton has executed with remarkable skill and boldness a difficult 
task, and has written a book so strange, so powerful, and so unconventional, 
that we have to go back to the early days of George Sand to find a — ws 
the same character. . . So well written a novel, or so profound a study 
of human nature, is not easy to find. Some of the analogies are, indeed, 
worthy of Balzac. Higher praise it is impossible to give. « - The book 
exercises a complete fascination over the reader, and those who contemplate 
the two principal characters, and the fight in which they ave engaged, seem 
to see a contest between a serpent and the bird it has selected as its prey. ... 
So keen is the feeling aroused, that it is scarcely possible to vest till the end of 
the story isveached. . . . If Mrs. Linton has many novels like this in 
her wallet, she is likely to take a foremost rank in fiction.” —SuNDAy TIMEs. 

MR. ¥USTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of ‘* Dear 
Lady Disdain,” &c. Seconp Epition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With 
Twelve Illustrations by ARTHUR Hopkins. 

‘‘ Admirable studies of character; gentle and most effective satire on the 
whims and fancies, the follies and dreams and occupations of London society. 
Mr. McCarthy does his work witha delicate hand and a sort of amused 
pity. To him his men and women—manifestly drawn from life—are as 
lovable as they are weak or mistaken. ... The novel is thoroughly enjoy- 
able." —ScoTSMAN, 
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New Novets—continued. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY $AMES, FUN. 


CONFIDENCE. By HENry Jamgs, Jun. 


8vo. 


Two Vols., crown 


“** Confidence’ is full of the finest touches of one of the most delicate and 
brilliant of modern poe Eph N ~nd 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By CuHarLeEs Gipson, Author 
of “Robin Gray,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 


by ARTHUR Hopkins, 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
MOTHS. By Ouipa, Author of *‘ Puck,” “Ariadne,” &c. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


IN LOVE AND WAR. By CHARLEs GIBBON, 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By CHaRLEs GIBBON, 
FOR THE KING. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
F¥ULIAN HAWTHORNE’S LAST NOVEL, 
GARTH. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Newand Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


[ln the press. 


CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. By WILKIE CoLtiins, Author of 


**The Woman in White.” 


[ln the press. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. ComMyns CARR. 


know the 


ts a veal gift. 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
“* A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. 
‘orth Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr’s pagesinstead. » ». « 
lt is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated,”—Con- 


Lf anyone wants to really 


Description with Mrs, Carr 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WIL- 
LIAM GiFFoRD. Edited by Colonel 
CunNINGHAM, Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. 
Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 


by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE ; 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col, 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. 
From the Text of WiLL1am GiFFrorp. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
“ Believe as you List.”” Edited by 
Col, CunNINGHAM. One Vol. 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 
Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By OvipA. | Folle Farine. By Ovurpa. 
Strathmore. By OuipA. | Dogof Flanders. By Ourpa. 
Chandos. By Ourpa. | Pascarel. By Ovipa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By OuIpa. 
Idalia, By Ouipa. | § By OuIpa. 


. igna. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouipa. | In a Winter City. By OvIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OvipaA. | Ariadne. By OvIDa. 
Puck. By Ouipa. | Friendship. By OvIpa. 





CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. By Ovurpa. | Cecil Castlemaine. By OvIDA. 
Strathmore. By Ourpa. | Tricotrin. By OvIpa. 
Chandos. By OvipA. | Puck. By OvIDa. 
Under Two Flags. By OvurpA. | Folle Farine. By OvIDA. 
Idalia. By Ovuipa. | 


The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’S “ Essay.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 


By W. F. GILL. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAMES A. FARRER. 
“A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers.’’—ATHENAZUM. 
“ An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit,””’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoyR SMITH. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. BEsanT and JAMEs RICE, 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BEsANT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. BEsanT and JAMES RICE, 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BEsAnT and JAMEs RICE. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. BEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BEsANT and JAMEs RICE. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BeEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. BezsanT and JAMEs RICE. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. Besant & JAMES RICE, 
ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, [Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 


and ALFRED CONCANEN. 


BASIL. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT 


and J. MAHONEY. 


HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun GiLpert and J. MAHongy. 


THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun Givpert and H. Furniss. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE CoLtins. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun Gitsert and A. CoNcANEN. 


MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLLins. With Steel Por- 


trait, and Illustrations by A. ConcANEN. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE CoLtLins. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gitpert and F. A. Fraser. 


THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE Cortins. IIlustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F, A. Fraser, 


MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE CoLtins. IIlust. by WM. SMALL. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by G. 


Du Maurigr and Epwarp HuGuHe_s, 


MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE COLLINs, Illustrated by S. L. 


Fitpges and Henry Woops. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIECOLLINS. [Illustrated by 


G.. Du Maurier and C, S. Remnuart. 


THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKI£ CoLtins. Illustrated by G, 


Du Maurisr and J. MAHONEY. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKIz Cottins, _Illus- 
trated by S. L. Firpgks and Sypney HALL, 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINS, Illustrated by 


ARTHUR Hopkins. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LovETT CAMERON. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON, _Illus- 


trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
FELICIA. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Frontispiece by W. BowLEs. 
OLYMPIA. ByR. E. FRANCILLON. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THomMAs Harpy. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOW. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By HARRIETT Jay. 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By HARRIETT JAY. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HEnry KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By HENRY KINGSLEY. With a Frontis- 


piece by SHIRLEY Hopson. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LynnLinTon, Illustrated 


by J. Lawson and Henry FRENCH. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 


Linton. With a Frontispiece by HzENry Woops. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn LINTON. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maurier. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By JusTIN McCartTuy, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By JusTIN McCarTuy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarty. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarTuHy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By JusTIN McCartuy. Illustrated by 


ARTHUR Hopkins, 
LOST ROSE. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuOID. 


THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MAc- 
Qquorp. Illustrated by Toomas R. Macquorp and Percy Macgquoip. 


OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MarryaT, _Iilustrated by 


F. A. FRAsER. 
TOUCH AND GO. By JEAN MIDDLEMAss, 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A. 


Hopkins and H. Woops. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J» Moyr Situ. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued, 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By Jamzs Payn. 
HALVES. By JAMEs PAYN. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
WALTER’S WORD. By JAMzs Payn. Illust. by J. Moyr SMITH. 


WHAT HE COST HER. 


BY PROXY. 


By JAMES Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. 


By JAMEs PayYN, 


By JAMEs PAyN. [Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
HER MOTHER’S DARLING. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 

GUY WATERMAN. By JOHN SAUNDERs. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By JoHN SAUNDERs. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. [Illust. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


DIAMOND. cut DIAMOND. By T. A, TROLLOPE. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


(Wikis Cotuins’ Novgts and Besant and Ricr’s Nove ts may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the PiccapitLy Novsg ts, for Library Editions.] 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 


WALTER BzgsanT and Jamgs RIcE. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 

thors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Authors of ‘“‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” 


With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors of “‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” 


Surly Tim. By F. H. BURNETT. 
The Woman in White. By 


Wikis COoLiins. 
Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINS. 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
The Dead Secret. Bythesame. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 


Wiki COoLtins. 
My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 





Man and Wife. 


Co.iins. 


By WILKIE 


| Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
| Miss or Mrs.? By the same. 


The New Magdalen. By 


WILk1e COoLLINs. 


The Frozen Deep. By the same. 


| The Law and the Lady. By 


Wikre CoLtiins. 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 


CoLuins. 
Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
FONBLANQUE. 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Dick .Temple. By JAMES 


GREENWOOD. 


| Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. By 


Bret Harts. 
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PoPpuLAR NOVELS—continued, 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


By Bret Harte. 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 


INGELow. 
By 


The Queen of Connaught. 
HARRIETT Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By Har- 


RIETT Jay. 


Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. By the same. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 


By Justin McCartuy. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCartay. 


Linley Rochford. By thesame. 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 
The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 


S. Macquolp. 


Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OvIpa. 
Strathmore. By OviIpDA. 
Chandos. By OvIpDA. 

Under Two Flags. By OvIpDa. 
Idalia. By OvIpa. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OvUIDA. | 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. 


By FLORENCE 





Puck. By OvIDA. 
The Best of Husbands. 


James Payn. 


Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Pog. 


Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 


Gaslight and Daylight. By 
Gerorce Aucustus SALA. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN 


SAUNDERs. 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By 


Joun SAUNDERs. 


By 


| The Lion inthe Path. By JoHN 


and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
Tales for the Marines. 
WALTER THORNBURY, 
The Way we Live Now. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The American Senator. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
T. A. TROLLOPE. 


An Idle Excursion. By MARK 


Twain. 


By 
By 
By 
By 


| Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


By Mark Twain. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 


nent of Europe. By Mark Twain, 





Fcap. Bvo, picture covers, 15, each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BReEr HarRTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By BRET HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. PIRKISs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 75. 6d. 


Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 
Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev, 
FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD |ERROLD. 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Ricu. A. Procror, 

Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By RICHARD A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
= Subjects. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
ros. . 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us, By 
RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for all.’—WESTMINSTER 
RgviEw. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DorE, 


“* His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.”—S. T. CoLeRipGE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s, 6d. 
Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PrrMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jongs, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. With very numerous IIlustra- 
tions. (ln preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


7 5 s s 
Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 
and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 

“ This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought.”—PoPpuLarR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Handsomely printed, price 55, 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 








Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 165. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
— GREGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 


orks, and Times.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. each. 
“Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By THomas KENTIsH. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
FRANK BELLEwW. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Ve Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 Illus- 
trations. A 

The Merry Circle: 
A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEw. 
Many Illustrations. 


Magician’s Own Book : 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 


Magic No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; ‘raining of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
The Secret Out : 
One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
“White Magic.” By W. H. Cremer. 
300 Engravings. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Sanson Family, Memoirs of the: 


Seven Generations of Executioners. 


By HENRISANSON. Translated 


from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 
“A faithful translation of this curtous work, which will certainly repay perusal 


—not on the 
be rather as 


nd of its being full of horrors, for the eriginal author seems to 
med of the technical aspect of his | + me and ts commendabl, 
reticent as to its details, but because it contains a luc fe 


uctd account of the most notab, 


causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 


persons still living. . « « 





Extremely entertaining.”—Daity TELEGRAPH, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipoies. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner”), Author of “‘ Stream and Sea.” 


“In every way a happy production. ... What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in lan- 
guage that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for ail that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught ts certainly not 
Mr. Seniors fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. . .. So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.”—HomeE News. 


Shakespeare and Shakespeareana: 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaGcarp and Ep. Biounrt, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ros. 6d. 

“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile a the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea ts at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.” —ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DrogsHout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 
Biography.—CHarLEs KnicutT’s Picroriat Enition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £3 12s. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CuarR.es and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smirx. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d, 


Shakspere, The School of. Including ‘‘ The Life and Death 
of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” “‘ Nobodyand Somebody,” “‘ Histriomastix,’* 
** The Prodigal Son,” “‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment,”’ “‘ A Warning for Fair 
Women,” and “ Fair Em.” Edited, with Notes, by RicHarp Simpson 
Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 185 


Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 


Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to thePresent Time. By ALFRED RorrFz. 4to,half-Roxburghe, 7s, 


Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 8s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Signboards: 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. 

“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 


Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.””—TiMEs. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 65. 6d. 
Slang Dictionary, The: 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot Fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, tt provides valuable material both for the 


student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils,"and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. ALFRED 
SPALDING, LL.B. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,’ 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of — - « « Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—TueE TIMEs. 


with Coloured 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

“* We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work tin this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more; . . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 








Crown 8vo, eloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- ; Songs before Sunrise. 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Bothwell : 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Chastelard. Govapy Suapees : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. sen sy eget Me 
Poems and Ballads. —- ae © Nations. 


First Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also | Essays and Studies 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Coma Sino, da r 


Poems and Ballads. Erechtheus: 
SECOND SgRIEs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ms crows Sve, at ome peice. | Note of an English Republican 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, rs. 
lads.” 8vo, 1s. A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 
William Blake : | Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Critical Essay. With Faesimile | A Study of Shakespeare. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. | Crown 8vo, 8s, 
NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THALASSIUS; ON THE CLIFFS; THE GARDEN OP 
CYMODOCE. By AtGeRNon CHARLES SWINBURNE. [Jn the press. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, n Search of Consoiation, and in Searca 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsoN’s droll page IIlustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN. 
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Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 
Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr SMITH. 

“* Tt is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ‘Tales of Old Thule. These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. ... . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils.”— LITERARY WORLD. 





One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 


** Clancarty,” ‘‘ Jeanne Darc,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool's 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 


Hlustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

**It would have been a veal loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
di; ties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for vegret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It isan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to de, 
written.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REviEw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 


A New Edition, edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A,, with numerous 
Illustrations by F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Tips, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 


ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN TrMBs, 
F.S.A. With nearly so Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. J. of PRo- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. ToRRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians, By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 


The 2oth Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 
gilt, price sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 

“* What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms? . . . This work, 
however, will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy, or malice. 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner, as it givesexactly that information which punctilious and particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining—the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, ‘ The County Families’ stands in the place of directory and 
at wd dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a place in the lawyer’s ry s and to the money- 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman and a 
‘ gent,’ between hesrs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a real bene- 
factor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want—one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his library, 
the tradesman in his counting-house, and the gentleman in his club,” 








'—TIMEs. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 
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